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“Hen at some time are masters of their fates; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


PREFACE 


During the years between the battle of Adowa and the 
landing of WiUiam II at Tangier, Italian foreign policy 
became clearer in its main outlines than it had been. Chang- 
ing diplomatic alignments in Europe created a fairer field 
for the diplomats who served the house of Savoy to find 
themselves, and to act more freely in accordance with Italian 
desires and aspirations. Their sphere of activity was in 
the Mediterranean and one phase of their action involved 
the interests of England in this artery of her empire. The 
new initiatives of Italian diplomacy after 1896, and the 
measures and changes of opinion by which England adapted 
herself to«them, form the theme of the following pages. 

Many obligations are to be acknowledged. The late Pro- 
fessor E. E. Turner suggested the theme and Professor Kent 
Eoberts Greenfield encouraged its development. Professor 
Carlton J. H. Hayes directed attention to the factor of public 
opinion. Personal indebtedness to the late Professor John 
H. Latane, Dr. William S. Holt, Dr. Frederick C. Lane, and 
Dr. Charles C. Tansill as well as to the keen criticism of the 
Johns Hopkins seminary in European History has been 
incurred. Library staffs at the Library of Congress, the New 
Yerk Public Library, Yale, Harvard, Clark, and the Johns 
Hopkins Universities have been helpful. It is to be hoped that 
in some way the merit, if any, of this work will repay them. 

J. L. G. 
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ITALY’S RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND 

1896-1905 


CHAPTER I 

The Mediteehanean Basin' 

During the generation which preceded the Morocco crisis 
of 1905 the main problems of European diplomacy had their 
geographical setting in the Mediterranean Basin. It is true 
that issues existed along the Rhine and the Vistula. But 
these were local in character and in no way assumed the 
world-wide importance of the area ha-ving as its nucleus the 
sun-kissed shores of what the Italians call “ mare nostrum.” 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century this region 
could no longer be envisaged as including solely the terri- 
tories immediately bathed by the waters of the most historic 
of all seas. Due to nationalistic, and imperialistic aspira- 
tions of the Europeans of the late Victorian Age and to the 
epoch-making fact of the Suez Canal, the sphere of conflicting 
interests called the Mediterranean Basin had assumed an 
imperial spread. Its northern boundary followed the Pyre- 
nees, Alps and the Danube till it reached the point where the 
Caucasus mountains dip into the Black Sea. Its eastern 
line hovered over the mountains of Armenia, the highlands 
of Syria and Palestine and thence swung southeastwardly 
along the Arabian shores of the Red Sea to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, wavering uncertainly towards the Persian 
Gulf. On the south it tended to include the indefinite terri- 
tories of Egypt and the Sultan of Zanzibar. Purther west 
and still to the south it enveloped the vast and ill-defined 
hinterlands of Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco. Here 
Cape Guardafui, Kismayu, Lakes Albert and Victoria Hyanza 
and Lake Tchad were linked by imperialistic desires ■with 
Gibraltar and the more closely girt regions of the north, as 
if to indicate a natural unity which the deeds of man had 
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not yet vouchsafed them. Such was the area in which the 
interests of England and Italy mainly met during the period 
from 1896 to 1905.^ 

England’s stake in the Mediterranean Basin had steadily 
increased during the entire nineteenth century. The develop- 
ment of steam navigation and the rise of the Eastern Ques- 
tion,® and the quickened step of her rivals — ^France and Kus- 
sia® — ^gave constant impulse to the formation of a line of 
defense on the road to India. By 1896 Cyprus, Egypt, Zeila, 
Berbera and the Suez Canal constituted new and shining 
links in a chain extending from Malta to Aden. Predomi- 
nant commercial and financial interests in Turkey and its 
environs increased the attraction.^ At the same time liberal 
and humanitarian sentiment coupled with treaty obligations 
formed a most pleasing fagade for the constant interference 
and interest of the practical and legally minded Englishman.’ 

The magnitude of these interests complicated the problem 
of defense. Turkey was decadent, Italy was weak, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary was tom by internal dissension. These .pos- 
sible friends were consequently of insufficient strength to 
provide against any hostile combination threatening Gibral- 
tar, Malta and Suez.* In the south the unoccupied Sudan 
was a key to a timorously held Egypt which might be picked 
up by a strong rival.^ Obviously all of Britain’s growing 
navy could not be concentrated between Malta and Suez.® 


’ This conception of the Mediterranean Basin grew out of the study 
carried on in preparation of this work. It does not vary mudt 
from the conception reached by Ellen Churchill Semple, The Geogra- 
phy of the Mediterranean Region, ch. i. 

‘ See Halford L. Hoskins, British Routes to India. 

* See Adolphus W. Ward and George F. Gooch, Cambridge History 
of British Foreign Policy, III, 136, 156-158. 163-176. 

‘Edward M. Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad 
Railway, pp. 11, 29, 30, 104; George L. Beer, African Questions at 
the Peace Conference, pp. 385 ff. 

° Earle, as cited in note 4. 

* For a description of the problem of imperial defense, see Sir 
Charles Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain, 4th edition, pp. 300, 
384, 057. 

^The Marchand expedition illustrates this danger. See Morrison 
B. Giflfen, Fashoda, 

' The “ common envy ” which England’s possessions aroused made 
this concentration impossible. 
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Under such circumstances the natural policy for British 
statesmen to maintain was that of the status quo? Lord 
Salisbury might at times toy with the idea that Turkey could 
be divided,^" be reluctant to assume the idle of a public 
defender of her integrity/^ and confess that England had 
put her money on the wrong horse,^® but in general he and 
his political rivals adhered to the idea of maintaining exist- 
ing conditions.^* 

During the same period French ambitions and expansion 
had developed greatly. Algeria quietly acquired after 1830 
and Obock occupied in 1862 formed springboards to Tunis 
and French Somaliland. In 1896 it seemed that the Congo 
and Abyssinia might serve the same purposes towards the 
Sudan.^* The vast hinterlands of Tunis and Algeria invited 
an expansion which could easily spread fanlike to involve 
Egypt, Tripoli and Morocco.^ Strong material interests in 
the Ottoman Empire,^® as well as her historic traditions in 
the Levant,” furnished a compelling* motive towards sus- 
tained activity. , 

Tlnlike England, aggressiveness was the key to France’s 
policy in the Mediterranean Basin. She was inferior to Eng- 
land in the strength of her navy and general resources. 
Thanks to the alliance with Bussia she was not isolated. 
Apparently her plans involved the linking up of her African 
possessions in a vast land empire which would threaten the 
position of England.^® On the sea France and her ally. 


* An official statement of this policy may be found in Alfred Fran- 
cis Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, I, 94-103, 
123-133. 

^°Hatzfeldt to Holstein, July 30, 1895, Hie Grosse Politik der 
Europaischen l^binette, X, 9-10. Cited hereafter as G. P. 

Hatzfeldt to Hohenlohe, February 8, 1896, ibid., XI, 90-102. 

“Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), XLV, 20. 

“Alfred G. Gardiner, The Life of Sir William Harcourt, II, 328; 
George P. Gooch and Harold W. V. Temperley, British Documents 
on the Origins of the World War, I, 282. Cited as B. D. 

^‘Giffien, pp. 13-15; Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World 
Politics, p. 141. 

“ Moon, p. 140. ” Earle, pp. 30, 153-164. 

“ Bend Pinon, L'empire de la Mdditerrannde, pp. 20-23. 

“Hotes 14 and 15. See also William L. Danger, The Franco- 
Bussian Alliance, pp. 72, 317-310. 
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despite their lack of harmony concerning policies in the Near 
East,^^ constituted a potential menace to British control of 
the Mediterranean.®" 

Italian interests in the Mediterranean Basin were much 
more fimdamental. Her commerce for the most part went 
hy sea.®^ Her northern plain had been a battleground for 
centuries and Sicily placed her athwart all that went on in 
the Mediterranean.®® Tunis and Corsica were in French 
hands, and Italy’s low lying Adriatic coast was open to an 
attack from any strong naval power possessing the opposite 
side.®® Her railways were vulnerable to an attack from the 
sea. Suez, Gibraltar, and the Straits, the keys to “mare 
nostrum,” were in the hands of England and Turkey. In 
Malta, Austria-Hungary and Tunis lived many Italians under 
alien flags, and with a constantly expanding population and 
industry, she saw that only Tripoli and Morocco were not 
pre-empted by other great European powers.®* 

Under such circumstances expansionist ambitions were na- 
tural. From the days of the Eisorgimento Italian eyes had 
been turned southward.®® One of the motives to unification 
had been the conviction of a group of her leaders that Italians 
could fulfill their destiny only if they were organized to play 
a part in the reanimated activities of the Mediterranean.®® 


Henri Hauser, Histoire diplomatique de I’Europe, I, 430-431. 

Langer, Franco-Hussian Alliance, pp. 340, 400. 

One indication of the coasting trade’s importance is the per- 
sistence of sailing ship construction for the use of the Italian mer- 
chant marine. See Giovanni Boncagli, L’industria dei trasporti 
marittimi, p. 33, in Cinquant’anni di storia italiana, I. 

“•Gaetano Salv4mini, "La politica estera della Destra, 1871-1876,” 
Rivista d’ltalia. XXVII (1924), 345 ff. 

•• There are no harbors except Venice and hence no good naval 
bases on the Italian side of the Adriatic. 

•• See Robert Michels, Italian von Heute, p. 107, and Francesco 
Coletti, Dell’emigrazione italiana, pp. 80-82 in Cinquant’anni di 
storia italiana. III, for figures on Italians resident abroad. The 
general features of the expansion of industry, commerce and emigra- 
tion may be found in Bonaldo Stringher, Gli scambii con I’estero 
e la politica commerciale italiana dal 1800 al 1910, cb. x, in the same 
volume. The best book in English on Italian emigration is Robert 
M. Foerster, Italian Emigration of our Times. 

•° Both Cesare Balbo and Giuseppe Mazzini had such ambitions. 
Sir Thomas Barclay, The Turco-Italian War, p. 62. 

••Kent Roberts (ireenfield, "Economic Ideas and Facts of the 
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After unification her maritime needs, excess population, de- 
sire for markets, historic memories and emulation of others 
turned her efforts towards the acquisition of colonies.®' By 
1896 Eritrea, a lease on lour ports of the Benadir, and pro- 
tectorates over tribes along the coast northeast of Kismayu 
were the definite results. Francesco Crispi, then in his last 
ministry, still adhered to the plan of enforcing a protectorate 
over Abyssinia.®® His soulful but indiscreet eyes were fixed 
on Tripoli, Morocco and the Eastern Sudan.®* Thus there 
existed the possibility that should Italian resources and will 
suffice a great colonial empire extending from Eritrea to 
include Tripoli, Abyssinia and Somaliland might be created.®* 
But Italy was not ready for such an ambitious program. 
Her foreign trade was small.®^ She was still a heavy borrower 
abroad.®® Her emigrants preferred North and South Amer- 
ica to the hardships of Africa.®® In wealth and resources she 
was the weakest of the six great powers of Europe.®* Conse- 


Early Period of the Eisorgimento,” American Historical Keview, 
VIII (1930), 31-43. 

Gennaro Mondaini, Hanuale di sforia e legislazione coloniale 
del regno d’ltalia, part 1, pp. 20-21. 

” Ibid., pp. 128-129. 

’•T. Falamenghi-Crispi, The Memoirs of Francesco Crispi, trans- 
lated by Mary Prichard Agnetti, III, ch. ii; ibid., pp. 82-83. Cited 
as Crispi. Billow to Caprivi. February 28, 1894, G. P., VIII, 326- 
328; T. Palamenghi-Crispi, L’ltalia coloniale e Francesco Crispi, pp. 
150-lSl, footnote. 

One cannot say that this dream was a carefully formulated plan 
on the part of the Italian authorities. Crispi’s biographer speaks 
scornfully of Mancini’s idea that the keys to the Mediterranean 
might be found in the Red Sea and contends that Crispi’s program 
in Eritrea was limited to the tapping of the Sudan trade by reaching 
the Atbara. See ibid., pp. 93, 143-144. The idea is described by 
the well informed author of articles on diplomatic and colonial 
matters in the Nuova antologia as follows; 

"... quando la presa di Cassala, e la conseguente stanza presa 
dall’Italia nel Sudan, parvero dar base practica, in un pin o meno 
prossimo awenire, al magniflco ideale di una grande colonia africana 
dellTtalia, la quale, partendo dalla Cirenaica, scendesse al Sudan 
appunto, e attraverso all’Etiopia-compresa tutta allora nella sfera 
d’influenza italiana — andasse a far capo all’allora costituenda colo- 
nia nostra del Benadir, cioh nell’Oceano Indiano.” “ XXX, ’’ “ Tri- 
poli,” Kuova antologia (Series IV), CXVII (1906), 343-344. 

Stringher, pp. 34, 63. 

*' Francesco Kitti, II Capitals straniero in Italia, pp. 71-73. 

•» Coletti, p. 61. 

“Nitti, The Wealth of Italy, p. 48; Michels, p. 93. 
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quently her policy gravitated towards that of the status quo 
so long as her ambitions were not threatened. In fact she 
generally stood half in hope and half in fear that existing 
territorial arrangements in Africa and the Adriatic might 
be altered. 

Spain was practically out of the picture in 1896. Expan- 
sion was beyond her powers, but she climg tenaciously to her 
dreams in Morocco.*® 

Among the powers not holding territorial possessions on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean Bussia was the most impor- 
tant. Her desires for a warm water outlet and for closer 
ties with fellow Slav Christians in the Balkans, and her rank 
as a great power constituted sensitive antennae alertly turned 
in this direction.®* But in the last decade of the last century 
her attention was more and more being directed towards the 
Par East,®^ although the eastern portions of the Mediter- 
ranean were not forgotten.®* Her nationals aided the French 
in Abyssinia and her Egyptian policy paralleled that of the 
French.®* 

Austria-Hungary’s interests lay in the Balkans. The Adri- 
atic, the Danube and the valleys to her southeast formed 
strategic highways to the outside world. The polyglot char- 
acter of her empire made Italian Irredentism and Bussian 
Pan-Slavism matters of constant concern. To her, conse- 
quently, the domination of the Balkan regions which looked 
towards the setting sun was a matter of life and death.** 

Still her situation was not alarming in 1896. Her gains 
from the Treaty of Berlin, her alliances with Italy and Ger- 
many, and the yet unexpired understanding with England 
made her position fairly secure. Internal strife forbade ag- 

» Eugene N. Andereon, The First Moroccan Crisis, 1904-1006, p. 
36. 

»Langer, Franco-Bussian Alliance, pp. 276-284; Baron S. A. 
Korff, Russia's Foreign Relations during the Last Sialf Century. 

‘^Langer, Franco-Russian Alliance, pp. 400 C.; Hauser, I, 430-437. 

“ Langer, Franco-Russian Alliance, p. 400. 

“'Giffen, pp. 163-164. 

Joseph Redlich, Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, pp. 387 ff ., 
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gression and while Bussia’s satisfactory preoccnpation with 
the Far East continued she was content to wait watchfully.*^ 

German interests in the Mediterranean Basin were pri- 
marily those of her allies, Austria-Hungary and Italy. Treaty 
pledges and interest inclined her to defend Italy from French 
attack.*® Similar ties connected her with Austria-Hungary 
against Bussia.*® She disclaimed active political interest in 
questions of the Mediterranean,** hut economic interests 
which pulled her into Turkey*® made such a policy more 
difScult as the years went by. 

Turkey’s existence as an imperial domain was at stake. 
Her integrity was a legal fiction. Egypt was hers only nomi- 
nally and she could not defend the boundaries she claimed 
for Tripoli. Her control over the non-Christian sections of 
the Asiatic portions of her empire was titular in character. 
Maturing national consciousness in the Balkan peninsula 
pointed towards her elimination as a European power. Her 
finances, business structure and system of law were imder 
foreign control.*® Her main hope lay in the possible quarrels 
of her enemies and in the supreme dilatoriness and shrewd- 
ness of Abdul Hamid.*'' 

Such then were the leading material interests of the great 
powers of Europe in the Mediterranean Basin in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. But the policies of no 
great power can be explained adequately by a simple con- 
sideration of hedonistic tendencies. Possession of certain 
places and pursuit of defensive and aggressive schemes vary 


Langer, Franco-KuBsian Alliance, p. 8 ; Heinrlcli Friedjung, Das 
Zeitalter dee ImpeTialiamus, I, 341 S. 

Pribram, I, 104-115; Longer, Franco-BusBian Alliance, pp. 319- 

321a 

"Pribram, I, 18-31. 

"Erich von Brandenburg, From Bismarck to the World War, 
translated by A. E. Adams, p. 14; Langer, Franco-Bussian Alliance, 
pp. 366-371 ; Billow to Kaiser Wilhelm II, April 21, 1898, G. P., XII, 
496-497. 

'‘Earle, ch. iii; Langer, Franco-Bussian Alliance, pp. 372-373. 
“Earle, eh. ii; Crispi, in, 46-48. 

" “ His Majesty [the Sultan] is essentially an opportunist, and 
is content that political interests shall be settled de jour cm jour, 
as events occur.” Annual Beport for Turkey for 1907, B. D., V, 44. 
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in appeal so mnch that mathematical calcolation of lesults 
is impossible. Also every power — and this is especially true 
of England and Italy — ^in its foreign policy is governed 
largely by the condition of its relations to other powers and 
the warp and woof of an experience spun from facts and 
ideas of the past and present. It is then to tiie diplomatic 
backgroimd and the state of public opinion that we must 
further turn for guidance through the labyrinth of Anglo- 
Italian relations from 1896 to 1905. 



CHAPTEE II 

The Diplomatic Baokghound 

In pursuit of their various aims both in the Mediterranean 
Basin and in the broader arenas of Weltpolitik,^ the various 
European powers did not rely upon their unaided efEorts. 
Organization, cooperation and competition are perhaps the 
most notable results of the intricate complexity of modern 
life, and the diplomats of Europe responded vigorously if not 
always wisely to the voices of the hour which they never 
seemed quite able to understand and master. Accordingly 
under the pressure of financial and industrial interests, the 
constant barking of nationalistic opinion, the fears inherited 
from centuries of experience and the shrewd prodding of not 
too imselfish armament interests, and obsessed by the phantom 
idea of a possible balance of power, European statesmen after 
1878 began to replace the temporary alliances of earlier years 
with a system of more or less permanent alignments and 
groupings which most historians have recognized as one of the 
leading causes of the World War.* By 1896 this system had 
not assumed its final and fatal shape, but Italy was already 
fully involved in the network while England was being drawn 
in by apparently irresistible forces. A description of this 
network is therefore indispensable to an understanding of 
the problem of Anglo-Italian relations. 

Alliances were not innovations in European diplomacy 
prior to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Eomans 
and Greeks had used them, and the Italian cities of the 


^Here one finds the whole series of national and imperial ques- 
tions: Africa, Middle and Far East, Alsace Lorraine, etc. Inas- 
much as the essential problem involved in the present work is found 
in the Mediterranean no attempt has been made to describe the 
worldwide interests of the powers. 

• Sidney B. Pay, Origins of the World War, I, 34; Hauser, IT, 
366. “ . . . : it was the tradition ol the balance of power, which 
had found expression in the creation, development and conflict of 
two great diplomatic groups, the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente.” Bernadotte Schmitt, The Coming of the War, I, 8, 
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Benaissance had furnished models for the monarchs and their 
ministers to follow. Bnt prior to the coming of Bismarck 
they had been temporary and for the most part local in char- 
acter. This great technician and statesman made an art if not 
an exact science of the matter. Emulators copied in outward 
detail but missed the heart of his system which aimed at a 
series of defensive checks and balances to protect “ the Ger- 
man Empire from any conceivable attack so far as human 
foresight and ingenuity could do so.” ® 

Viewed thus, understanding of his system is comparatively 
simple. In 1879 the Dual Alliance between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary provided for German aid to the latter in 
case of an attack by Bussia and Austrian assistance to the 
former in case of aggression on the part of Bussia or of both 
France and Bussia.* In 1882 Italy had been driven to form 
an alliance with these two powers by a resurgence of the 
Boman question.® As renewed in 1891 and as existing in 
1896 the Triple Alliance provided for common action of Ger- 
many and Italy against Prance and of all three in case of a 
hostile coalition. Germany and Italy agreed likewise to 
guarantee the status quo in the Near East and to forestall 
any injurious territorial modifications in the Ottoman coasts 
and islands of the Adriatic and Aegean Seas. Austria- 
Hungary and Italy arranged that each should consult the 
other on the basis of reciprocal compensation in case of a 
change of the status quo in the Balkans or Ottoman coasts 
and islands. Germany had given a separate pledge of limited 
support to Italy in case France became aggressive in North 
Africa.® 

Supplemental understandings in 1888 and 1887 gave Bis- 
marck a key position in European politics.'' But after his fall 
from oflSce in 1890 the Pranco-Bussian Alliance altered the 

'William L. Langer, European Alliances and Alignments, 1871- 
1890, p. 505. 

* Pribram, I, 24-31. 

' Langer, European Alliances and Alignments, 1871-1890, ch. vii, 
p. 472. 

• Pribram, I, 160-163. 

' For the Mediterranean agreements of 1887 see below, p. 19. 
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balance. Bacb contracting party promised aid to the other 
in case of any attack on the other either by Germany or by 
any member of the Triple Alliance aided by Germany. Both 
were to mobilize in case of mobilization by any member of the 
Triple Alliance.* Textually the wording of the agreement 
pointed at Germany, but during its early years it worked more 
to the detriment of England than of any other European 
power.® 

The reasons for Bismarck’s control, however, can be found 
in the supplemental agreements just referred to which formed 
a part of his system. This master statesman always liked to 
have other countries do his work. Consequently, in 1887 
when the European horizon was clouded by the rise of Bou- 
langer in Prance, by Bulgaria’s independent attitude towards 
Eussia and by a tariff war between France and Italy,“ he had 
given the finishing touches by promoting note exchanges be- 
tween Austria-Hungary, England, Italy and Spain. In Feb- 
ruary and March 1887 the first three pledged themselves to 
maintain the status quo in the Adriatic, Aegean and Black 
Seas as well as in the Mediterranean.^ England’s pledge to 
support Italy in North Africa in case of French encroach- 
ment and Italy’s readiness to support England in Egypt gave 
an Anglo-Italian cast to this understanding.^* In December 
the same parties concurred in agreeing to support the treaty 
status quo and independence of Turkey. They specifically 
agreed that their protege should not be permitted to change 
the status of Bulgaria or alienate any portion of Asia Minor. 
Violations on her part were to be considered sufficient ground 
for temporary territorial occupation by the parties adhering.^ 
Spain was forced to isolation or acquiescence. Choosing the 
latter she agreed with Italy that neither would aid France in 

‘Documents diplomatiques, livre jaune, I’alliance franco-russe, 
p. 92, especially. 

° Danger, The Franco-Kussian Alliance, chs. zii, xiii. 

“ Ibid., pp. 22-24, 93. See also his European Alliances and Align- 
ments, ch. zii. 

" Pribram, I, 94-103. 

‘‘Ibid.; Danger, Franco-Bussian Alliance, pp. 22-24. 

“ Pribram, I, 124-133. 
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Iforth Africa and each promised the other communication in 
case the Mediterranean status quo were threatened.^* 

The alliances and Mediterranean Agreements of Bismarck 
were still nominally in eflEect at the beginning of 1896.^* But 
the intervening years had so weakened the ties produced by 
the crises of 1885-1887 that the bases of the Mediterranean 
concert were undermined. In the course of an attempt to 
maintain friendship with Russia after 1894 the German gov- 
ernment became less friendly towards England. In 1895 it 
joined the opposition to her in settling the Sino-Japanese 
war.^* German and Italian statesmen became distrustful when 
England adopted a yielding policy in the Siamese crisis of 
1893.^’ Francophobia was proving disastrous to Italian eco- 
nomic life and to her colonial dreams.“ Early in 1896 
Austria-Hungary became dissatisfied with England’s failure 
to increase her obligations under the understandings of 
1887,’® which had laid down no definite procedure by which 
England was bound to act, and was diowing herself ready to 
meet Russia halfway.®® 9n the other hand the British gov- 
ernment was seeking a workable compromise with Prance 
and Russia,®’ and Lord Salisbury was getting ready to con- 
fess that England had backed the wrong horse in her Turkish 
policy.®® Thus in 1896 the main bond of the Mediterranean 
concert, opposition to France and Russia, was being threat- 


“Langcr, Franco-Ruasian Alliance, p. 96; Pribram, I, 116-123. 

The Italo-Spanish-Auetrian agreement had lapsed in 1805, hut 
neither Austria-Hungary nor Italy had denounced the agreements 
with England. See B. I)., VIII, 18 and Sanderson’s memo., July 1, 
1902, ibid., p. 6. In 1890 Admiral Canevaro complained that Eng- 
land had violated them by coming to an agreement with France 
over North Africa and the Sudan. Saurma to Hohenlohe, March 29, 
1899, G. P., XTV, 430-431. 

Langer, Franco-Russian Alliance, pp. 305-366, 391, 402-403. 

” Ibid., pp. 324-332, 301 ; Solms-Sonnenwalde to Caprivi, August 
1, 1893, G. P., VIII, II2-113. 

^‘Michels, p. 59; T. Palamenghi-Crispi, LTtalia coloniale e Fran- 
cesco Crisp! , pp. 102-165. 

Eiilenberg to Foreign Office, February 24, 1896, G. P., XI, 
105-106. 

Friedjung, Das Zeitalter dee Imperialismus, I, 341. 

^ Langer, Franco-Russian Alliance, pp. 410-4i2. 

"Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), XLV, 29. 
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ened in all directions. Future events were to diow that 
despite the fact that the British considered the 1887 agree- 
ments still binding,*® and while Italy continued to rely upon 
England in accordance with their general spirit,®* coopera- 
tion between England and the Triple Alliance was practically 
at an end.®® 

At the same time nine years of experience had revealed the 
inherent weaknesses of the Anglo-Italian combination. De- 
spite the utility of Italian naval bases to England,®® the union 
was an ill-assorted one. Italy's weak navy and long coast 
line made her a liability rather than an asset.®® A rich strong 
England could have little in common with a poor backward 
Italy,®® where sectionalism was rife,®® ministries changed over- 
night,'® and where social and religious differences threatened 
the existence of the regime in power.®^ It was natural also 
that sanguine Italian statesmen should expect much from 
an association with England,®® more in fact than any British 
statesman with a due regard for realities could readily grant. 

Dissatisfaction with the agreemauts®® was principally on 
the Italian side and took the form of disappointment over 
their failure to assume a more definite and binding form. 
During the preliminary negotiations Count Corti, Italian for- 
eign minister, had proposed that “ if either Power was at war 


®' Bertie's memo., November 9, 1901, B. D., II, 76; Lansdowne’e 
memo., November 11, 1901, ibid., p. 78. 

See che. iv and v. 

Exception must be made of the Fasboda Crisis and its fore- 
shadowings. 

Sir Charles Dilke, ” The Naval Weakness of Great Britain,” 
Cassier’s Magazine, XII (1897), 435; Dilke, Problems of Greater 
Britain, foimth edition, p. 667. 

” First reference cited in preceding note. 

” See Francesco Nitti, The Wealth of Italy. 

” John Budian, Nations of Today, Italy, p. 136 ; Michels, pp. 43- 
49. 

•® From 1878 to 1900 there were twenty-one ministries in twenty- 
two years. Sidney Sonnino, “Quid Agendum," Nuova antologia 
(Series IV), LXXIX (1900), 343. 

“H. Wickham Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 110; William J. 
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with France, the other Power would give it naval assist- 
ance." Lord Salisbury apparently feared that Italy would 
take advantage of such a provision to provoke a war with 
France,®® and while willing to go as far as “the Parlia- 
mentary character of our institutions will permit,” ®® the final 
agreement left the British government practically free to de- 
termine the degree of its cooperation with Italy in the Medi- 
terranean and in Africa.®' To change this situation both 
Crispi and Eudinl bent their best efllorts. 

Despite aU that they could do they foimd the task a thank- 
less and useless one. In 1888 Crispi thought that he had 
succeeded where Corti had failed. But all the evidence points 
to the fact that his boasted pledge of British naval assistance 
was limited to one special case and time, and carried with it 
no promise for the future.®® Articles IX and X and the pro- 
tocol to the Triple Alliance renewal of 1891 looked to the 
accession of England as co-guarantor of German pledges in 
North Africa.'® Sudini would probably have been willing to 
accept a separate British promise to that effect, but his indis- 
creet utterances aroused a parliamentary storm in England 
which ruined the slim chances he may have possessed.'® Lord 
Eosebery succeeded Lord Salisbury as foreign secretary in 
1893, but due to the opposition of Prime Minister Gladstone 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer Harcourt he would do no 
more than renew the pledges of 1887 and state “ that the Eng- 
lish cabinet could not regard with indifference the defeat of 
Italy by France.”'^ And in the encroaching twilight of 
Crispi’s political career. Lord Salisbury refused any conces- 

George E. Buckle, Letters of Queen Victoria (Series III), 
I, 208. 

‘*'lbid., p. 269. For the persistence of this idea, see Dufferin to 
Kosebery, November 3, 1893, B. D., II, 280-287. 

••Buckle, I, 272. 

” Pribram, I, 96. 

•• Langer, Franco-Russian Alliance, pp. 101 ff. 

•• Pribram, I, 167-162. 

Langer, Franco-Russian Alliance, pp. 162 ff. 

•• Quoted by Langer, in Franco-Russian Alliance, p. 371; also see 
Gardiner, II, chs. xii, xiii. 
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sions which would satisfy the Italian wish for a more binding 
agreement.** 

The British government was more conciliatory in the re- 
gions in Africa claimed by the Sultan of Zanzibar and the 
Khedive of Eg 3 rpt which after 1884 began to pass into the 
hands of various European powers.*® Here the British pre- 
ferred a limited Italian occupation to the neighborship of 
France. But British benevolence was negative, not positive. 
To this extent, then, it did not meet Italian needs, nor did it 
sufBce to prevent diplomatic defeats. 

Anglo-Italian cooperation in Northeast Africa began at 
Massowa in 1885.** Due to the fear of French aggression 
which was held by British representatives in Egypt Lord 
Granville sanctioned an Italian occupation.*® King John of 
Abyssinia, who had been promised Massowa under the Hewitt 
treaty of 1884,*® became resentful and Sir Gerald Portal rep- 
resented the British government in an effort to soothe his in- 
jured feelings.** Italian expansion westward in Eritrea dur- 
ing 1890 produced a long series lof negotiations with Eng- 
land which resulted in Italy being assigned the territory in 
Northeast Africa east of a line drawn south from Kas Kasar 
on the Bed Sea to the mouth of the Juba, thus giving her 
almost all of present-day Eritrea, Abyssinia and Italian 
Somaliland.*® In 1894 when competition over Central Africa 
was rife among the powers,*® England and Italy came to an 
agreement which explicitly recognized the rights of Italy over 


** Btilow to Foreign Office, November 21, 1895. G. P., X, 211-212; 
Billow to Hohenlohe, February 18, 1896, G. F., XI, 103-104; Lord 
Lansdowne’s memo., November 11, 1901, B. D., II, 78. 

“ For definite statement of the limits see Major Francis K. Win- 
gate, Mahdism and the Egyptian Sudan, p. 529, and Moon, p. 122. 

“ Italy had refused to help England in Egypt in 1882 in the hope 
of conciliating France. Langer, European Alliances and Align- 
ments, 1871-1890, p. 275. 

'‘Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Life of Lord Granville, II, 437-439; 
Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt, II, 57; Mondaini, part 1, p. 37. 

“ British and Foreign State Papers, LXXV, 620-621. 

” Saverio Cilibrizzi, Storia parlamentare, poUtica e diplomatica 
d’ltalia, II, 516. 

“Sir Edward Hertslet, Map of Africa by Treaty, HI (1900), 
948-950. 

“ Gardiner, II, 312. 
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Abyssinia,’” and which covered the details of a concession to 
cross the border from British Somaliland into Harrax.’^ 
British cooperation rounded itself out territorially by assist- 
ing the Italians in securing a lease on four ports of the 
Benadir from the Sultan of Zanzibar.” Thus Italy with the 
acquiescence of England was able to mark out on the charts 
of the early nineties the eastern half of her dream just tak- 
ing shape.” 

The path of Anglo-Italian cooperation, however, was not 
all roses from 1883 to 1896. Guarding warily against a pos- 
sible threat to the Sudan in 1885, Lord Granville refused to 
allow the Italians to relieve Kassala which was then being 
besieged by the Mahdi.“ Five years later Crispi viewed the 
place with a longing eye and Lord Cromer drew rein firmly 
with a demand that in case Italy should be compelled to 
occupy its sun-baked square the Italians must give a pledge 
of its eventual restoration to Egypt.” This demand came as a 
climax to growing British suspicion of Italian activities in 
Western Eritrea.’* Negotiations were suspended on the 
matter of delimiting spheres of infiuence between England 
and Italy in Northeast Africa until Crispi fell early in 1891. 
Eudini, who succeeded Crispi, restored good feeling by con- 
ceding Kismayu and the demand which Cromer had made 
with respect to Kassala.” 

The return of Crispi to office in 1893 coincided with a re- 


°° Carlo Kossetti, Storia diplomatica della Etiopia durante il regno 
di Menelik II, pp. 133-134. 

Ibid. For the boundary see Hertslet, 1894 edition, II, 670. 

Sir James Kennell Rodd, Social and Diplomatic Memories 
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cesco Crispi, La prima guerra d’Africa, pp. 225-245. 
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vival of Biitish suspicions. His restless attaok upon Kassala 
in 1894 aroused Lord Kimberley to exclaim that he could not 
believe it.“ Italian assurances that Budini’s pledge of 1891 
would be kept were promptly given,'® But due to the dis- 
trust aroused and to the importance of ZeUa to India both 
he and Lord Salisbury refused to cede Zeila, the key to 
Harrar and the control of Menelik II, to Italy, thus disap- 
pointing the Italians who had desired to acquire it ever since 
their entrance into Abyssinian affairs.®® 

Italian and British officials also disagreed about more seri- 
ous things than the cession of Zeila and Kassala between 
1890 and 1896. In the first year Lord Salisbury ignored 
Italian protests against the fortification by France of Bis- 
erta,®^ refused to sanction an Italian occupation of Tripoli,®® 
and wounded Italian susceptibilities in the direction of Lake 
Tchad by conceding the “light land” of the Sahara to 
France.®® Despite the pressing danger to both countries’ in- 
terests in Africa and a studied politeness on the part of the 
British authorities, plans for joint action of the two against 
the raging dervishes of the Sudan did not reach fruition while 
Italy’s affairs were directed by the colonially minded Crispi.®® 
In 1894 Lord Kimberley would not commit himself to a pro- 
gram of opposition to the French in Morocco.®® And as the 
day of Italian disaster at Adowa approached Lord Salisbury 


“ Metternich to Hohenlohe, March 12, 1896, Q. P., XI, 164. 

" Blanc to Tornielli, July 19, 1894, Bocumenti diplomatici, No. 
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aroused Italian ire by the suggestion that Paris should be 
approached on the matter of using Zeila as a base of opera- 
tions against Emperor Menelik.“ The effect of this refusal 
was aggravated by the fact that it coincided with an agree- 
ment on the part of Salisbury that he would negotiate con- 
cerning a revision of the British position in Tunis at the 
same time that the Bey’s denunciation of Italy’s treaty of 
1868 made the latter face the possibility of losing the rem- 
nant of her rights there to France.®' 

These events of the early nineties thus profoimdly altered 
the situation which had prevailed in 1887. Italy had come 
at that time to rely upon the friendship of England on the 
sea and in Africa in the same way that she did upon her two 
legal allies on land. This naturally implied agreement be- 
tween her two allies and England. By 1896 their friendship 
was perceptibly colder and its rupture was revealed when 
Emperor William sent his famous telegram to President 
Kruger.®® At the same time England and Italy had not been 
able to agree entirely respecting policy in North Africa and 
in the regions lying contiguous to the Sudan. Thus the ex- 
perience of nearly twelve years was a rotten base for future 
Anglo-Italian cooperation. Examination of the state of mind 
in both countries wiU but confirm this statement. 


“• Perrero to Salisbury, December 24, 1896, Salisbury to Ferrero, 
January 8, 1896, Blanc to Ferrero, February 6, 1896, D. D., No. 92, 
pp. 303-305, 311-312. 
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••In January 1896. See Mary E. Townsend, The Rise and Fall 
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CHAPTEJR III 
Ceoss Ctjeeents of Opinioit 

The conhict of policy between English and Italian states- 
men represented not only fundamental differences of interest 
and points of "view, but also grew out of certain definite and 
fixed opinions. On the Italian side there was a growing 
tendency to become irritated with British policy and to seek 
a solution of Italian troubles with France independently of 
British counsel and advice. On the British side the air was 
filled with pessimism. Italy was a bad risk as an ally and 
friend. Besides, she was mortgaged to England by her in- 
curable hostility to France and permanent military and naval 
weakness. 

Italian irritation first grew out of the disappointments in 
dealing with England. In 1890 when Crispi was balked in 
his attempt to secure a grip on Eassala, he adopted a plan 
which looked towards commercial j)enetration of the Sudan 
'and naturally involved a rivalry with British interests in 
Egypt.^ Shrewdly he looked into the possibility of coming 
to terms with France and ridding himself of the necessity of 
dose relations with England, but all the efforts that he made 
from 1890 to 1896 in that direction came to naught.* He did 
not lose sight of the fact that England might come to terms 
with France over Morocco and in 1894, when Lord Kimberly 
proved lukewarm, forebore to push the proposal of his foreign 
minister, Baron Blanc, that Italy and England diould agree 
to back Spain in thwarting her northern neighbor.® In 1894 
he became impatient with British dilatoriness in the Sudan 
and occupied Kassala without taking the pains to consult 
them.* Two years later he was very much irritated and 

Palamenghi-Criepi, L’ltalia coloniale e Francesco Crispi, pp. 
150-151, footnote, 

* Langer, Franco-Russian Alliance, ipp. 117-118, 121-122, 386; Crispi, 
III, 190-201. 
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anxious as a result of Lord Salisbury's refusal to permit Mm 
tbe use of Zeila.^ But be realized that so long as Brance 
■was hostile to Italy he could not be independent of England 
and Germany.® Eor that reason whatever anger he- felt did 
not show itself seriously in his conduct of foreign affairs. 

Baron Blanc reflected Italian sentiment better than his 
leader and as events showed had a better grip on the reali- 
ties of the situation. Probably aware of the fact that strong 
elements in political and diplomatic circles as well as among 
the masses of the people desired either a rapprochement with 
Prance or a policy of warily courting the winning side/ he 
prophesied desertion of the policy of dependence upon Eng- 
land and Germany which had characterized the Crispi ad- 
ministrations.® Blanc was fearful lest British cooperation 
with Prance and Eussia in an inquiry into the Armenian 
massacres of 1894 — ^from wMch Italy had been excluded “ — 
should extend into the Eed Sea region/® where it might prove 
disastrous to Italian hopes. He thought Lord Salisbury’s 
refusal of the use of Zefla violated the understandings of 
1894/^ and became willing to join a temporary league against 
England.^® At least such was his threat. 

Perhaps of more importance in affecting future Italian 
policy than these effervescences of statesmen who saw their 
political Waterloo looming before them was the fact that to 
many Italians the policy of close dependence upon England 
and Germany and the hostility to Prance which it involved 
seemed unprofitable. Early in 1896 the pro-Triple Alliance 
Rassegna nazionale remarked that it was useless to jump on 
Prance when both England and Germany were courting her, 


'Billow to Foreign OfBce, February 9, 1896, G. P., XI, 288-289; 
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and when Italy was so deeply involved in Africa.^ Abont 
the same time the Times correspondent in Eome saw indi- 
cations that Italy would follow a purely Italian policy “ with- 
out regard to alliances which have no reciprocity and under- 
standings which are purely one-sided.” And to give the 
matter concrete direction leaders like the Marquis di Eudini, 
the Marquis Visconti-Venosta and Signor Luzzatti saw the 
advantages of a commercial treaty with France^' and the 
necessity of yielding to France in Tunis.^* Such views be- 
came of real importance when these men came into power. 

Too much weight, however, should not be given to these 
utterances. Crispins successors in office desired a friendly re- 
lationship with France, but forsook the logic of such a desire 
to the extent of seeking to maintain a large part of the former 
ties with England. The Duke of Sermoneta, Blanc’s suc- 
cessor at the Foreign Office, publicly asserted that it was to 
Italy’s interest to have good relations with Bngland.^^ 
Eudini considered friendship with England traditional,^* and 
sought, in the renewal of the Triple Alliance in 1896, to re- 
insert the protocol of 1882 which specified that the agreement 
was not directed against England.^® Visconti-Venosta, the 
most important single influence in shaping Italian foreign 
policy in the five years following Crispi’s fall, likewise demon- 
strated due respect for her friendship on more than one 
occasion.*® 


^’Rassegna nazionale, LXXXVII (1896), 655, 846. 

'* The Times, January 16, 1896, p. 5. 
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As a matter of fact the real state of Italian opinion was a 
confused and uncertain one. The differing points of view 
were most clearly brought into relief in August, 1897 when 
the Franco-Eussian Alliance was officially announced for 
the first time. Alfredo Frassati, editor of the Stampa of 
Turin, thought that Italy should remain with the Triple 
Alliance, join the Dual Alliance or seek a more intimate rela- 
tionship with England. He preferred and advocated the 
last.*^ L’ltalie, apparently reflecting the view of Visconti- 
Venosta, replied that the Anglo-Italian Alliance existed in 
the mind, heart and interest of the two nations. It did not 
doubt that Italy would join forces with England if the 
latter’s interests in the Mediterranean should be menaced 
seriously.’*’' The Bassegna naaionde was doubtful if Eng- 
land would change her policy of isolation and thought a great 
difference existed between sympathy and an alliance. Italy 
could not afford to bear the burden of all the quarrels of 
England. Her interests in the Mediterranean and the Near 
East at present were protected by the Triple Alliance and by 
her Entente Cordiale with England.”® Italian navalists, as 
might have been expected, urged that Italy should rely upon 
her own efforts and prepare, since English aid was prob- 
lematical.”^ 

Under such circumstances of opinion Italy^s policy was 
marked out fairly clearly for her statesmen. Irritation at 
England’s attitude was not strong enough to create a diplo- 
matic volte face. It was strong enough to make Italians de- 
sire another string to their bow, and circumstances so willed 
it that this string should be of French origin.”® 

On the other side of the picture British opinion with re- 

\ 
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spect to Italy was pessimistic in the extreme, both with re- 
spect to Italy’s future and to her value as an ally. Such 
impressions tended to be deepened by the disorder and tumult 
that disturbed Italian life from 1896 to 1900.“® 

Lord Salisbury reflected the natural impressions of an ob- 
server of these events and of his experience with Italy’s 
statesmen. He had no confldenee in Crispi, “ the Eandolph 
Churchill of Italy.” ““ He thought that the Italians were 
“ sturdy beggars ” “® and regretted that Austria-Hungary had 
been weakened by the creation of united Italy.®® Apparently 
he counted on the inability of Italy to come to terms with 
France,®® and expressed his lack of confidence in Italian reli- 
ability.®^ To him she was a " qiiantite uegligeable.” ®“ 
Other members of his own party and other parties appar- 
ently shared his views with respect to Italy, although some 
placed more faith in Italian aid. Viscount Goschen in 1896 
was confident of Italian assistance if need arose.*®' Joseph 
Chamberlain, the moving force towards Anglo-German rap- 
prochement in these years, was likewise confident that Italy’s 
needs for the English fleet and financial aid would place 
her on England’s side without any treaty.®* Lord Rose- 
bery, imperialist leader of the Liberal party after Gladstone’s 


•"Riots followed Adowa and tumult greeted Crispi when he ap- 
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retirement, distrusted Italian ability to keep negotiations 
secret,®' and Sir Charles Dilke, also imperialistic in his riews, 
considered the Italian fleet “an encumbrance to our own if 
we had to take charge of them as allies.” ®® Edward Dicey 
summed up this feeling of Italian weakness by saying: “I 
fail to see that Italy could be of any great assistance to Eng- 
land in the event of such a coalition [anti-English in Europe] 
being formed.” ®^ 

The columns of the Times contributed to darken Italy’s 
picture in English eyes. Two of its leading correspondents, 
W. J. Stillman and H. Wickham Steed, were convinced that 
the Italian monarchy and state were in danger.®® According 
to the dispatches from Home, Eudini was a cultured, broad- 
minded and charming gentleman, but was so vacillating that 
he listened to the last comer.*® He was responsible for the 
outbreaks of 1898, since he must have known that Italian 
revolutionary character and history made it necessary for 
every statesman to sit firmly in the saddle." Editorially the 
journal rejoiced that Crispi had not been impeached and the 
“ best friends of Italy abroad ” thus outraged." During the 
May riots of 1898 it warned the Italians that disorders were 
certain to recur unless measures were taken to “ purify the 
general administration as well as to inspire confidence in the 
governing classes. At present they cannot be said always to 
deserve it.”*® General Pelloux, who succeeded Eudini in 
1898, was characterized with the tepid remark that he was 
an improvement over his predecessor." 

British periodical literature took its cue from such indi- 
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Dilke, “The Naval Weakness of Great Britain," Cassier’s Magazine, 
XII (1897), 435. 

" Inward Dicey, “ The Isolation of England,” Fortnightly Review, 
LIX (1896), 335. 

"Steed, I, 110; Stillman, II, 711. 

"The Times, January 22, 1898, p. 10. 

*®Ibid., May 10, 1898, pp. 10, 12. 

*' Ibid., March 24, 1898, p. 7. 

" Ibid., May 18, 1898, p. 11. 
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cations. The Edinburgh Review asserted that the Left ** had 
failed in directing the aHairs of Italy due to lower standards 
and its doctrinaire character. What was needed to get rid 
of Crispi’s excessive care for Italy's reputation abroad, the 
political scandals and the abundant bribery, was a transfor- 
mation of patriotism into moral fibre.^® The Spectator ad- 
vised free trade, reform of taxation and government, and 
breaking up of the large estates. However, Italy’s shadowy 
parliament, sectionalism, and politicians who had “ too much 
the aspect of contending political eondottieri ” made reform 
difficult.*® Pelloux’s ministry was afflicted with fright, panic 
and fear." E. J. Dillon was of the opinion that Italy had 
been ruined economically by her statesmen,*® and the au- 
thoress Ouida agreed with him, terming the above ministry 
“ an irresponsible despotism.” *® The Saturday Review sum- 
marized much British opinion when it said : “ Italy has been 
bled to death by a corrupt bureaucracy, and the heavy ex- 
penses of an utterly unnecessary army and navy are wrung 
from the half-starved masses; . .*. She was better off in 
the old days of Papal rule or even of King Bomba. At least 
men then had bread.” “® 

Little was presented on the other side of the picture. An 
Italian, G. Dalla Veechia, London correspondent of the offi- 
cial Opinione, argued that the outbreaks of May 1898 had 
been caused more by lack of bread and work than by revolu- 
tionary activities.®^ E. S. Morgan’s opinion that the party 


** In 1876 the party of Italian unification, the Bight, had given 
place to the more radical Left under Depretia. 

u « Prosperity and Politics in Italy,” Edinburgh Keview, CL- 
XXXVI (1896), 1-26. 

‘•The Spectator, LXXIX (1897), 266-267. 

‘Ubid., LXXX (1898), 721-722. 

“E. J. Dillon, "The New Political Era," Contemporary Review, 
LXXII (1897), 617-618. 

*• Ouida, “ The Twentieth Italian Parliament,” Fortnightly Re- 
view, LXVII (1897), 679-680; “The Misgovernment of Italy,” ibid., 
LXIX ( 1898 ) , 957 ff. ; " An Impeachment of Modern Italy,” Review 
of Reviews, XVII (1898), 264. 

Saturday Review, LXXXV (1898), 649. 

G. Dalla Veechia, " The Revolt in Italy,” Contemporary Review, 
LXXIV (1898), 113-120. 
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nnifonnity of Pelloiis’s ministry indicated a return to normal 
conditions was isolated save for the grudging compliment of 
the Times.^^ 

Such was the state of opinion in England and Italy with 
respect to each other and the relations which they had had. 
Viewed in the most favorable light it was not such as would 
encourage the development of more friendly relations and 
more binding agreements in the future. It was therefore to 
be expected that England would seek compromise or assist- 
ance from more powerful and stable nations than Italy. On 
the other hand it was equally clear that should the oppor- 
tunity present itself Italy would seek that independence in 
foreign policy which had been her national aim in the days 
of the Eisorgimento and was exemplified in the ideal of inde- 
pendence of aE foreign control.'® 

••B. S. Morgan, “The Niobe of Nations," Westminster Review, 
CL (1898), 532; the Times as cited in note 43. 

“Michels, p. 91. 




CHAPTER IV 

The Pasting of the Wats in Afeica 

The first test of Anglo-Italian cooperation in the period of 
this study was provided by the Sudanese expedition of 1896 
and its consequent challenge to Prance at the moment when 
Prance and Italy were making the first steps toward the rap- 
prochement of 1900 and 1902. Italian policy nowhere 
clashed openly with that of England, but the dying out of 
Italian colonial ambitions which characterized the period fol- 
lowing the political demise of Crispi and the exigencies of 
the blossoming francophilism of Rudini and Visconti-Venosta 
served finally to cut the thin and meagre bond of common 
Anglo-Italian action in Africa. 

The initiative in this test of Italy’s loyalty to her friend- 
ship with England came from the latter. It wiU be remem- 
bered that the two powers had not been able to agree on any 
common program of action in th^ Sudan since 1891.^ As 
late as January 1896 the attitude of the British cabinet was 
one of opposition to giving any aid to the Italians by means 
of a diversion against the dervishes in the Sudan, a common 
enemy of both countries.* Lord Cromer, British agent at 
Cairo, was apparently reconciled to this decision,* which 
corresponded to the difficulties attending an aggressive policy 
in the Sudan. 

Such difficulties were manifold. England was in Egypt 
subject to a promise of withdrawal,* which an advance would 
seem to negative. A forward movement would give the ever 
jealous European powers a much desired opportunity to raise 


^ See chapter ii of this book, pp. 25-28. 

* The Italians in Eritrea had two fronts. One was around Adowa 
where they faced the Abyssinians. The other was around Kassala 
where they occupied the attention of the dervishes who were a threat 
also to Suakin and the forces in Egypt proper. For the British 
attitude, see Hatzfeldt to Foreign Office, March 8, 1896, Gl. P., ZI, 
240; Cromer, II, 83. 

•Ibid., p. 82; Parliamentary Papers, Egypt No. 1, 1896, pp. 19-20. 

* Parliamentary Papers, Egypt No. 1, 1886, pp. 37-38. 
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the dangerous question of England’s tenure there.' Parlia- 
mentary opposition to the use of English money or military 
forces was to be expected.® Egyptian money was hedged and 
limited in its uses by the restrictions of the Caisse de la 
Detie' and the Khedive could hardly be expected to sanction 
the use of Egyptian forces solely to help the Italians.® Under 
such circumstances unless the British government could be 
sure that it would have the support of a preponderant group 
in Europe ® at a reasonable price,*® delay was recommended, 
and could be borne so long as the Italians held the Egyptian 
front at Kassala and kept Francophile Abyssinia busy.** 
However, domestic sentiment and the situation in Egypt 
made delay of short duration. Since the early eighties a new 
kind of imperialistic spirit, based on economic interest and 
a new idealism, popularized in the nineties by Kipling and 
others, had been growing throughout England.** The Liberal 
party had split on the question of imperialism, and the elec- 
tion of 1895 constituted the first outstanding victory for 
colonial aggression,*® Military authorities in both England 
and Egypt were becoming anxious about the undefended 
“ free British Nile ” as rumors of the movements of French 
and Belgians in the upper valley grew more numerous at the 
end of 1895.*® 


‘ Turkey had in fact broached the question early in 1896. Hatz- 
feldt to Hohenlohe, March 4, 1890, G. P., XI, 147. 

•The attitude of the anti-imperialists towards Egypt is described 
in A, G. Gardiner, Life of Sir William Harcourt, II, cb. xi. 

^ Robert H. Wienefield, Pranco-German Relations, 1878-1885, ch. v. 

•Sir James Rennell Rodd, Social and Diplomatic Memories (Ser- 
ies II), p. 88. 

' Ibid. 

The Germans had long been using England’s position in Europe 
and Egypt to extract concessions. Salisbury had writhed under the 
charges, but had paid. See Lady Gwendolyn Cecil, Life of Robert, 
Marquis of Salisbury, IV, 41. 

** Sir George Arthur, Life of Kitchener, I, 190-191 ; D. D., No. 90, 
pp. 91-02. 

^•W. R. Inge, England, pp. 108-110; filie HaUvy, History of the 
English People in 1895-1905, pp. 10-22. 

^•Ibid., pp. 4-8; Gardiner, II, 367. 

Baratieri to Blanc, June 7, 1895, D. D., No. 92, p. 75; Memoirs 
of Field Marshal Lord Grenfell, pp. 124-125; Rodd (Series II), p. 
87; Major General Frederick B. Maurice and Sir George Arthur, 
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Under such circumstances the British cabinet began to 
consider ways and means of action in Egypt. Lord Salis- 
bury, who was convinced that “ it is our duty to insist upon, 
that our influence shall be dominant in Egypt,” but who 
did not want a quarrel with France on that account,^® be- 
stirred himself to tell the French ambassador that he was 
going to arrange for an expedition against Dongola.^^ Ap- 
parently this utterance preceded the vague discussion of an 
expedition to aid Italy which took place in the cabinet during 
the latter part of February 1896.^® 

At this juncture the Italian army under General Baratieri 
was overwhelmingly defeated at Adowa. The completeness 
of this debScle, one of the few defeats a European force has 
ever suffered from native arms, made it possible that the 
Italian troops would be forced to withdraw to the coast of the 
Red Sea.'® Should this happen, the entire flank of any pro- 
jected Egyptian advance would be exposed to an attack from 
dervishes released from their position before Kassala.®® 

Most opportunely lack of obserwtion and a sympathy for 
Italy made for an unhampered decision. For the most part 
English popular attention was directed towards South Africa 
and towards Berlin, which had recently been linked by the 
Jameson raid and the Kruger Telegram.®' Two leading 
papers, however, the Morning Post and the Daily Chronicle, 
mentioned Anglo-Italian cooperation in the Sudan.®® The 
Times courteously remarked that nothing which touched the 


Life of Lord Wolseley, p. 301; C. R. Ballard, Kitchener, p. 57. The 
phrase quoted is from Gardiner, II, 105. 

“Cecil, III, 127. 

“ Ibid., IV, 41. 

Morrison B. Giffen, Fashoda, p. 25. 

“Grenfell, p. 124; Hauser, I, 366; Rodd (Series II), pp. 85-86. 

“Mondaini, part 1, pp. 124-126; G. Cesari, "Cassala,” Rivista 
coloniale, XXI (1926), pp. 54-56. 

“"Henry S. Alford and William D. Sword, The Egyptian Soudan, 
its Loss and Recovery, pp. 41-42. Kassala while five hundred miles 
from Dongola was only 16 hours’ march from the Atbara, an impor- 
tant tributary of the Nile. Sir Samuel W. Baker, The Nile Tribu- 
taries of Abyssinia, p. 62. 

•' R. H. Gretton, A Modern History of the English People, p. 397. 
See also B. D., I, 326-327. 

»> Hatzfeldt to Hohenlohe, March 4, 1896, G. P., XI, 237-238. 
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military and financial inteiests of Italy could leave England 
indifferent.^^ But its advice that the Italians withdraw from 
Kassala and the mountains to Massowa reflected either the 
state of uncertainty then prevailing in official circles or a 
singular lack of perspicacity.®* 

The British in Egypt were in no such fog. Realizing to 
what extent British interests were involved in the Italian de- 
feat at Adowa, the officials at Cairo favored speedy relief by 
an advance from nearby Suakin.®' Etchener, then Sirdar 
of the Egyptian army, favored mediation between the Italians 
and Menelik, Emperor of Abyssinia.®® 

Such action would have meant an open confession of prac- 
tical alliance with Italy. And this was what Lord Salisbury 
had long tried to avoid.®^ The Germans gave him the oppor- 
tunity to avoid the tacit commitment. 

For some time an increasing tension had existed between 
England and Germany. Salisbury’s proposal to partition 
Turkey and German cooperation with England’s rivals in the 
Far East had found a fitting climax in the Kruger Telegram. 
France had not replied favorably to German efforts for an 
entente early in 1896.®* Under such circumstances Italy’s 
misfortune formed a possible bridge towards a renewal of 
more cordial relations between Germany and England.®* Con- 
sequently the German Emperor exerted himself to obtain 
British aid for Italy.*® Such a course likewise had the ad- 
vantage of lightening his own burden of a troublesome ally 
whom his own government had been compelled to tell that the 
Triple Alliance was no society for profit.*® 

Salisbury, who had long been accustomed to German com- 

The Times, March 4, 1896, p. 9. 

“ Ibid., March 7, 1896, p. 11. 

Eodd (Series II), pp. 85-86. Preference for this route was in 
harmony with Cromer’s idea that the route from Suakin to Berber 
was to be the commercial pathway of the Sudan. Cecil, IV, 328. 

Metternich to Hohenlohe, March 4, 1896, Gr. P., XI, 163-164. 

See above, pp. 22-23. 

Halevy, pp. 34-35. 

Ibid. 

Hohenlohe to Hatzfeldt, March 3, 1896, G. P., XI, 235-236. 

Hohenlohe to Billow, February 15, 1896, ibid., pp. 230-231. 
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plaints concerning his treatment of Italy,”* at first was nn- 
moved and told Hatzfeldt, the German ambassador in Lon- 
don, that he could see no way of assisting Italy.”* But his 
attempts to come to an understanding with France on his 
proposed expedition to Dongola had come to naught.”* He 
was likewise soon confronted with the fact that through Gen- 
eral Ferrero, Italian ambassador at London, the Italians 
were appealing for a diversion in order that Kassala might 
be relieved from the menace of ten thousand dervishes.”® Fur- 
ther inducement to action was furnished by the replacement 
of the distrusted Crispi by the more pleasing Budini.”” 

It was under such circumstances that the British cabinet 
met to consider the question of Egypt and Eassala on March 
13, 189G. Just what took place in this discussion is not yet 
fully known. But it would seem that Sir Francis Grenfell, 
Lord Wolseley and Joseph Chamberlain were in favor of defi- 
nite action in a military sense.”* Lord Salisbury, who held 
out to the last,®* finally gave way and the order for a military 
expedition against Dongola routed Jjord Cromer from his bed 
at 3 A. M.”” 

The decision once taken was skilfully followed up. Lord 
Salisbury announced that the beleaguered situation of Kas- 
sala and Suakin rendered an advance advisable. For this 
purpose the British government was ready to sanction the use 
of five hundred thousand pounds of Egyptian reserve funds.*® 
The Italian government at once fell in line and appealed for 
German support of this proposition.** Although neither of 


For example, see Cecil, IV, 373-374. 

” Hatzfeldt to Foreign Office, March 6, 1896, G. P., XI, 239. 

’* Hauser, I, 366-367. 

Adamoli to Ferrero, March 10, 1896, D. D., No. 93, p. 15; Fer- 
rero to Caetani, March 10, 1896, ihid. 

Schulthess, EuropUischer Geschichtskalender, 1806, p. 235; Hatz- 
feldt to Foreign Office, March 12, 1806, G. P., XI, 241. 

’’Grenfell, pp. 124-125; Bodd (Series II), p. 87; Maurice and 
Arthur, p. 301; Arthur, I, 101. 

” Haldvy, p. 36. 

”Hodd (Series II), p. 87, 

“ Salisbury to Lascelles, March 15, 1806, G. P., XI, 152-153. 

”^Marschall to Billow, March 16, 1896, ibid., p. 165; BiUow to 
Foreign Office, March 16, 1896, idem. 
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her allies was enthusiastic each joined Italy in creating a 
majority in the Caisse de la Dette for the British request.'*® 
Germany, however, following the example set in her first 
appeal to England for aid to the Italians, and willing to see 
England involved with Prance over Egypt,*® added strength 
to the British position by frowning upon Eussia’s proposal 
to protest against use of Indian troops at Suakin to relieve 
Egyptian forces there.** The combination of 1887, thus re- 
created, could not be met by the French and Eussians openly, 
and Kitchener started on the road to Khartoum while Mar- 
chand headed for Fashoda.*® 

Domestic opposition in England was silenced.. Viscount 
Curzon represented the expedition as a benefit to Egypt and 
a defense of the interests of Italy, Great Britain and civiliza- 
tion.*® Balfour, the sublime defender of “ the indefensible,” 
emphasized the point that the way chosen by the British 
government was the best means of helping Italy.*® Shrouded 
in the veil of an Egyptian expedition and under the cloak of 
that sublime mysticism wiiich seems to come over most Eng- 
lishmen when they think of Italy, warnings of grave conse- 
quences which fell from the lips of Labouchere and Sir Wil- 
liam Hareourt went almost unheeded.*® 

The expedition thus embarked upon affected Italy more 
deeply than any other power save France. She was still 
bound under the agreement of 1887 to support England in 
Egj'pt.*" To flinch from support of an expedition embarked 
upon, ostensibly at least, for her benefit, was hardly possible. 
Yet isolated battalions scattered from Kassala to Agordat, 
Crispi’s decision to seek peace with Abyssinia, and the great 

*®Rodd (Series II), pp. 91-92; Biilow to Foreign Office, March 
21, 189G, Gr. P., XI, 166-167. It should be noted that this decision 
was later set aside as the result of an appeal of the French and 
Russians to the mixed tribunals. GiSen, p. 31. 

*" Hohcniohe to Radolin, May 20, 1896, G. P., XI, 188-189. 

Ibid., and Aulage, p. 190; B. D., I, 328. 

Hauser, I, 366-367. 

‘“Parliamentary Debates (Scries IV), XXX'VIIl, 1027-1020. 

Ibid., pp. 10.50-1052. 

Ibid., pp. 1031-1039, 1043-1046. The motion to adjourn was 
defeated by a vote of 268 to 126. Ibid., p. 1060. 

** Steed, I, 116; Pribram, I, 96; note 16, oh. ii. 
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uncertainty which reigned concerning the designs of Menelik 
constituted disturbing elements of a dangerous situation.'® 
Immediate liquidation of the African enterprise seemed ad- 
visable in view of its drain of 140,000,000 lire on the already 
overburdened Italian treasury.'^ Eudinl’s ministry had been 
constituted with the support of the Extreme Left.'® This 
parliamentary tendency rested on an anti-English and anti- 
African base." Besides, one of the last acts of the Crispi 
ministry had been to order the evacuation of Kassala under 
certain contingencies.'* Abandonment of Kassala, however, 
would mean desertion of England whose ofiBcials wished its 
retention," but whose government cannily enough made no 
pledges as to the amount of aid Italy could expect." 

Italian hesitation was but natural. To Eudini, Kassala was 
a stronghold in which either a symbol of national pride or 
another crushing military defeat might be found.'® At his 
side stood King Humbert who hoped that a reconciliation of 
national honor and military exigency might be discovered." 
Despite scepticism concerning the advantage to be derived by 
Italy from the Dongola expedition,'” Eudini’s ministry with- 
held definite instructions to evacuate Kassala for a period of 
forty-eight hours as soon as it knew that the expedition had 
been ordered." Further consideration resulted in an order 
to General Baldissera, instructing him to hold Kassala as long 
as military exigencies would permit in the name of the na- 
tional honor of Italy.®* 


°° G. Cesari, “ Cassala,” Eiviata coloniale, XX ( 1026 ) , 64-56. 
Mondaini, part 1, p. 126. 

“‘Michele Kosi, L’ltalia Odlerna, II, Part 3, 1974. 

“Nuova Antologia (Series IV), LXII (1806), 672-576. For ex- 
amples of their anti-English remarlcs, see A. F. C. D., DLII, 3511- 
3512, 3658 and Imhriani-Poerio, Discorsi parlamentari, pp. 576, 587. 
““ Mocenni to Baldissera, March 3, 1806, D. D., No. 93, p. 7. 

“ Bulow to Foreign Office, March 23, 1896, G. P., XI, 246. 
“Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), XXXVIII, 1171-1172. 

“ Billow to Foreign Office, March 23, 1806, G. F., XI, 245. 

“ Billow to Hohenlohe, March 18, 1896, ibid., p. 244. 

“ Billow to Foreign Office, March 15, 1806, ibid., pp. 243-244. 

““ Budint-Ricotti-Caetani to Baldissera, March 13, 1896, D. D., No. 
03, p. 20. 

“ Rudinl-Ricotti-Caetani to Baldissera, March 14, 1896, ibid., 
pp. 23-24; Buckle, III, 33. 
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Snch an exhortation did not suffice. General Baldissera 
was aware of the tenuous hold his forces had on Kassala. 
Consequently on April 4, 1896 he ordered its evacuation, 
thinking that it could not be defended with the troops that he 
had available.** 

Almost a week elapsed before the news reached Cairo, Borne 
and London. At once the interested authorities took alarm. 
Sirdar Kitchener, who had shown his interest in Kassala by 
requesting the Italians to keep in close touch with him ®* and 
who had barelj- gotten the preliminaries of his expedition 
under way, protested that evacuation would impair his pros- 
pects of success.®* Lord Cromer joined his complaints to those 
of Kitchener,*® while Sir Clare Ford, British ambassador 
at Borne, pointed out that evacuation would encourage the 
dervishes. Should it take place he asked for prompt notice.*® 
Emperor William threw his weight on the British side,®’ and 
through Freiherr von Marschall insisted that Italian backing 
down would put German efforts to secure British aid in a 
very dubious light.** ^ 

The Eudini ministry gripped the solution thus offered. 
Changing from the emphasis upon national pride and honor. 
General Bicotti telegraphed Baldissera that political con- 
siderations dictated the retention of Kassala imless military 
contingencies should demand evacuation,®® and on April 20, 
1896 definite instructions were given him to occupy it until 
fall.’® But both Eudini and Caetani, Duke of Sermoneta, 
emphasized the point that it was being retained on account of 
friendship for England and the necessity of maintaining 
Italy’s influence in the affairs of Egypt so intimately con- 
nected with those of the Mediterranean.’* 

*' Baldiserra to Rieotti, April 4, 1896, D. D., Ko. 93, p. 43. 

" Salvago-Raggi to Caetani, March 14, 1896, ibid., p. 23. 

•* Salvago-Raggi to Caetani, April 9, 1896, ibid., pp. 44-45. 

Ibid. 

“ Caetani to Ferrero, April 10, 1896, ibid., p. 46. 

" Biilow to Foreign Office, April 12, 1896, (J. P., XI, 246-247. 

“Marschall to BQlow, April 11, 1896, ibid., pp. 245-246. 

‘“Rieotti to Baldissera, April 10, 1896, D. D., No. 93, p. 46. 

Rudini-Ricotti-Caetani to Baldissera, April 20, 1896, ibid., p. 53. 

” A. P. C. D., DLHI, 3994j ibid., DLV, 6940. 
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Just how forced this solution was and just how little 
Budinl was tied to an Anglophile policy was soon revealed by 
what is known as the “ Greenbooks ” episode/* As might 
have been expected the Adowa disaster had become a political 
issue in Italy. Eudini was anxious to discredit Crispi, mol- 
lify Prance and end Italy’s connection with Africa.*® Conse- 
quently he prepared four pamphlets of documents dealing 
with the preliminaries of the Adowa campaign.** In his 
haste to get the matter before the Italian public he did not 
submit the documents published to the prior inspection of the 
British government.** Published under such circumstances, 
the documents revealed an embarrassingly close connection 
between British and Italian policy in Africa.** 

Publication resulted in domestic repercussions, both in 
Italy and in England. Liberals like Sir William Harcourt 
were suspicious of ideal wars.** John Morley and Gibson 
Bowles at once sought to use the incident for the purpose 
of eliciting publication of all relevant dispatches.** Viscount 
Curzon admitted that the Italian government had not con- 
sulted the British government on the matter of publication, 
but refused to reveal further details concerning Salisbury's or 
Eosebery’s negotiations with respect to Africa and Zeila.** 
The radical Laboueh^re contended that the Dongola expedi- 
tion was not for the benefit of Egypt.®” Sir William Har- 
court argued that withholding of documents was the reverse 
of constitutional practice.®*^ Balfour coldly remarked that 


Greenbook is the name applied to Italian diplomatic documents. 

The Times, May 20, 1896, p. 7. 

These document collections are numbered from 91 to 04, inclu- 
sive. Titles are given in the bibliography of this work. 

™ Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), XLI, 206-297. 

** One example should be cited. Blanc charged that the British 
in refusing Die use of Zeila were going back on the pledge they had 
made in 1804 respecting Harrar. Blanc to Perrero, February 6, 
1896, D. D., No. 02, pp. 311-313. Since the British in 1888 had 
agreed not to annex Harrar, this looked like duplicity to the French. 
Such revelations were likewise calculated to arouse suspicion con- 
cerning British motives in the Dongola campaign. 

” Gardiner, II, 414. 

Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), XLI, 206. 

” Ibid., p. 297. “ Ibid., p. 517. “ Ibid., p. 526. 
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the conduct of Italy was such as to make impossible con- 
fidential communications between governments,®* but refused 
to confirm the accuracy of the Italian dispatches,®* although 
his refusal to publish the British side tacitly did so. In Italy 
the ministerial opposition sought to show that the Kudini 
ministry had lost the confidence of England and the world.®* 
Eudini, however, pointed out that the fact that negotiations 
were being carried on with other states showed that he was 
not open to such a charge.*® Caetani, his foreign minister, 
admitted that the usual procedure in publishing dispatches 
involving other governments had not been followed. But he 
contended that the necessity for giving the truth had forced 
this deviation, and that the explanations this step had made 
necessary had shown “ for one more time and in a luminous 
manner how much the relations of England and Italy were 
inspired by the spirit of cordiality and friendship.” *® 

The effect of this incident is hard to appraise. Its most 
significant result outwardly was to give any enemy of the 
existing administrations ,in both countries an opportunity to 
launch a shaft of abuse. It is undoubtedly an exaggeration 
to say that Eudinl’s act almost separated England and Italy 
forever.®' But it did make cordial relations more difficult. 
The Times considered it mischievous that “ The Greenbooks 
have misrepresented these relations [of Great Britain and 
Italy] in order to discredit the late Italian Government for 
party ends.” ®® Its correspondent at Eome warned that the 
policy of the Italian ministry threatened to leave England 
and Egypt alone in the Sudan.®® The Nuova antologia 
angrily remarked that public opinion instead of attacking the 
ministry should have resented the brutality of Curzon and 


"» Ibid., pp. 638-639. 

Ibid., p. 654. 

•* A. P. C. D., DLIV, 5360-5365. 

"Ibid., p. 5366. 

»• Ibid., p. 5361. 
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“ The Times, May 12, 1806, p. 11. 
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Balfour.®* Eudini coolly refused to discuss what had been 
said in the British parliament,®^ and soon afterwards replaced 
the Anglophile Caetani with the Francophile Viseonti- 
Venosta.®® 

Italian negotiations for peace with Abyssinia showed a 
similar spirit of disregard for British interests. Neither 
Eudini nor Malvano shared the Crispian fear of Eussian 
entrance into the Mediterranean nor of Franco-Eussian hege- 
mony in Abyssinia.®® Anxious about the safely of Italian 
prisoners held by Menelik®* and sceptical concerning Eng- 
land’s ability to aid in peace negotiations,®® Eudini un- 
doubtedly approved of Visconti-Venosta’s acceptance of Eus- 
sian assistance in Italy’s relations with Menelik.*® Coupled 
as this was with concessions to the French in Tunis,®® it 
meant that Eudini had at least one foot in the Franco-Eus- 
sian camp. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the 
treaty of peace between Italy and Abyssinia which was signed 
on October 26, 1896 contained a threat to British interests. 
The Italian government gave up its dream of subordinating 
Abyssinia and agreed that until a definite boundary should 
be fibied between Eritrea and Abyssinia it would cede none 
of Eritrea to any other power than Abyssinia.®® The possi- 
bility of a retirement from Eritrea thus envisaged meant that 
Menelik, if he chose, might threaten Egj'pt from its high- 
lands and be free to extend his domains to the Nile as 
he had once desired.®® Since French influence was promot- 

•"Nuova antologia (Series IV), LXIII (1896), 788. 

" A. P. C. D., DLIV, 5366-87. 

”In July 1896. 

Billow to Eohenlolie, May 13, 1896, G. P., XI, 250-253 ; Bulow 
to Hohenlohe, May 22, 1896, ibid., pp. 198-200. Malvano was a 
permanent official in the Foreign Office. 

Billow to Hohenlohe, May 13, 1896, ibid., pp. 250-253. 

““ Billow to Hohenlohe, April 22, 1896, ibid., pp. 247-248. 

’* Billow to Hohenlohe, October 23, 1896, ibid., pp. 260-261. 

The Tunisian treaties were signed on September 25, 1806. 

"Sir Edward Hertslet, The Map of Africa by Treaty (1909), II. 
458-59. 

•• C. E. Underhill, “Abyssinia under Menelik and After,” Quar- 
terly Review, CCXXXVll (1922), 37. 
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ing Menelik’s ambition, Italy’s step was pregnant with 
danger.^®* 

But the Abyssinian cloud had a silver lining. Eemoval of 
Italian pretenses to a protectorate opened a way for England 
to negotiate directly with Menelik.“^ Consequently early in 
1897 Mr. James Eennell Eodd,“® one of the most skilled 
negotiators with African potentates that England had, was 
sent on a mission to Addis Abeba. Dispatched for the primary 
purposes of indicating the interests of England and heading 
off French and Eussian influence,^®® he secured a treaty of 
commerce and friendship and a promise that Menelik would 
not supply arms to the dervishes.^®® In the course of his 
negotiations he disavowed any responsibility of the British 
government for the Italian occupation of Massowa of which 
Menelik had accused them,“® and sacrificed former Anglo- 
Italian understandings by abandoning the line of 1894 be- 
tween Harrar and British Somaliland.^®® What this meant 
was revealed in the next year when Viscount Curzon asserted 
that the boundary betwegn Abyssinia and the remainder of 
Somaliland was a matter which interested only Italy and 
Abyssinia.^®^ British negotiations with Menelik, while safe- 
guarding British interests, thus involved dropping of any re- 
sponsibility for or connection with Italian designs or ambi- 
tions. 

As a consequence of these negotiations with Abyssinia, 
Kassala was the only visible symbol of Anglo-Italian coopera- 
tion in Africa. It will be remembered that due to British 
insistence its occupation had been prolonged until the fall of 
1896. At this time its immediate fate was undecided. Vis- 


““ G. Hanotaux, Fachoda, pp. 133-135. 

‘“‘The Times', February 24, 1897, p. 9j Count Edward Gleichen, 
With the Mission to Menelik, p. 4. 

Later Sir James Rennell Rodd. 

Gleichen, With the Mission to Menelik, p. 4. See also Gleich- 
en, Memoirs of a Guardsman, p. 156. 

“‘Rodd (Series II), pp. 109-110, 112-114, 164fl. 

Ibid. 

Carlo Rossetti, Storia diplomatica della Etiopia durante il 
regno di Menelik II, map next to cover. 

Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), LIII, 489-490. 
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conti-Venosta wanted to hold it as a card to play when Eng- 
land should reach Khartoum.^®* Eudini, as might have been 
expected, wanted to get out of Eritrea, but feared the opposi- 
tion of King Humbert and Italian public opinion to such a 
course.“® Accordingly his public utterances were confined to 
the nebulous formula of economy and a minimum of mili- 
tary effort in Africa.^“ Eeports that the ministry was con- 
sidering plans for a buffer state in the hinterland of Eritrea 
or entrusting the entire colony to a commercial company — 
all steps to be taken in harmony with England — vindicated 
the divided state of mind which existed in the Italian 
ministry.^^ 

Early in 1897 events began to force Eudini’s not unwilling 
hand. A dervish invasion of Eritrea stimulated Italian senti- 
ment for the evacuation of Kassala.^^* Eumors became rife 
that a retreat from the highlands to Massowa was immi- 
nent.^^® The Nuova antologia began to complain that the 
English had the air of doing Italy a service by permitting 
her to remain at Kassala.“* The parliamentary election of 
March 1897 resulted in gains for the anti-colonial Extreme 
Left.^^' Consequently when the new parliament assembled the 
continued occupation of Eritrea and retention of Kassala 
came under a constantly increasing fire.^^® Despite the 
opposition of Di San Qiuliano and of General Dal Verme 
Eudini, probably very willingly, announced that since the 
occupation of Kassala did not serve political or military ends, 
and since the ministry was committed to a policy of economy, 
Kassala would be evacuated as quickly as possible. The 
evacuation, he said, might extend to include aE of Eritrea 

Billow to Hohenlohe, October 23, 1896, G. P., XI, 260-261. 

^“•Billow to Hoheulohe, November 3, 1896, ibid., pp. 261-262. 

A. P. C. D., DLVI, 7794-7795. 

The Times, November 23, 1896, p. 5. 

Mondaini, part 1, p. 135. 

^^•The Times, January 28, 1897, p. 5; ibid., February 1, 1897, p. 6. 

'“Nuova antoloaia (Series IF), LXVII (1897), 760. 

'“The Times, March 23, 1897, p. 5. 

''* Imbriani-Poerio, p. 726; A. P. C. D., DLXX, 653-671. 

'” Ibid., pp. 785-794, 812. Dal Verme argued that Italy was un- 
der no pledge to restore Kassala and that it would not be in 
danger once the Englidi had reached Khartoum. Ibid., p. 812. 
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save Massowa.^^® He argued also some days later. May 20, 
1896, that Kassala would have no economic utOity once 
Omdurman was occupied by the English.^** And he lost no 
time in communicating his desires with respect to Kaseala to 
the British gOTemment, although he did express a desire to 
consult their convenience in evacuation.^^ 

Eudini’s primary motive in this poli<^ was undoubtedly 
political in character, and lay rooted in his own anti-African 
prejndices. Bnt this point shonld not he overstressed. 
Bndini. like most Sicilians, was being hurt by the continued 
tariff war with France/-^ and considered the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty with France as a life and death matter.^^- 
In April 189T, the same month that he made his announce- 
ment concerning Kassala, negotiations were opened with 
France concerning new commercial relations.*®* And it is 
likely that Tiseonti-Venosta was reconciled to this Kassala 
policy by the fact that he found the French very conciliator} 
about Tripoli, soon to be a touchstone by which Italy meas- 
ured the friendship of her neighbors.*** The influence of 
snch a situation upon the Italian decision should not be neg- 
lected and probably counted for as much as did the pressure 
of domestic politics. Both might well have argued : why cou- 
tinne to pursue an expensive Anglophile policy at Kassala and 
run the risk of losing all France might offer? 

As matters stood, then. Eudini’s decision to evacuate Kas- 
sala depended for its effect in Anglo-ItaHan relations upon 
the interpretation which he might give his own phrase. “ the 
convenience of the English.’’ From the British point of view 
he could hardly have chosen a more inconvenient time. 
British policy had just been humiliated by the result of the 
Greco-Turkish war.*” Operations in Egypt were waiting on 

“•Ibid., pp. 694r697. 

“‘Ibid., pp. 859-860. 

“•Ibid., p. 697. 

“‘Constantin Domba, Alemoirs of a Diplomat, p. 39. 

“•Bulon- to Hobenlobe, March 17. 1896, 6. P., XI, S93. 

“‘A. Billot, La France et ritalie. U, 411-412. 

“*Wedel to BQlow, January 19, 1902, 6. P., XVm, 747-748. 

‘“Halevy, p. 38. 
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the just initiated construction of the Abu Hamed railroad.'*® 
Limited available financial resources made difficult the exten- 
sion of operations which the occupation of Kassala would 
involve.'*' And all the time Lord Salisbury was watching 
with bated breath and hoping that Colonel Marchand, the 
emissary of French civilization in Africa, would not reach 
the Nile.'*® 

Apparently Eudini took this situation into very slight con- 
sideration. During the last half of 1897 he continually 
badgered the British with requests for relief of the Italians 
at Kassala.'*® Lord Salisbury, although preferring that Kas- 
sala should be held until the Egyptian campaign was over, 
had replied in midsummer that relief was probable by Christ- 
mas, 1897.'*® Eudini, however, stayed not his importunities 
and paid no attention to his colleague, Visconti-Venosta, who 
insisted publicly that Kassala could not be left to the der- 
vishes nor must it be the cause of terminating friendly rela- 
tions with England.'®' 

The first consequence of this attitude was irritation on the 
part of the British. Lord Salisbury exclaimed, “ I have often 
been pestered by people ■who wanted to get something, but 
never before have I seen people in such a hurry to give up 
something.” '** Lord Cromer made a similar remark to 
General Luchino dal Verme,'*® but Eudini paid no heed. 
Through his organ, I’Opvnione, while Visconti-Venosta was 
away, Eudini announced in October 1897 that unless relief 
reached Kassala by Christmas day Italy would have to do the 
beet she could under the circumstances.'®* Steed in the 


“•■Winston L. S. Churchill, The Kiver War, I, 289 fF. 

“*Eodd (Series II), pp. 193-194. 

Ibid., pp. 187-188. 

“•Steed, I, lia. 

•••The Times, July 9, 1897, p. 6; ibid., December 30, 1897, p. S. 

••• A. P. C. D., DLXXII, 3345, For Rudini’s importunities see 
Mario Grosso, “In tema di Cassala,” Rassegna italiana, XXVIII 
(1931), 172 ff. 

“» Steed, I, 122-123. 

••• General Luchino dal Verme, “ LTtalia nel libro di Lord Cromer,” 
Nuova antologia (Series IV), CXXXVII (1908), 379. 

•••The Times, October 4, 1897, p. 6. 
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columns of the Times termed this statement discourteous and 
sharply reminded Eudini that under the protocol of 1891 
Kassala was to be held until Egsi)! should be in a position to 
reoccupy it.^®® Sirdar Kitchener, threatened on his left flank 
by the proposed evacuation and pinched for money, tele- 
graphed hie resignation to Cairo.®*® 

Naturally the second consequence was the speeding up of 
the Italian evacuation of Kassala. After investigation of 
ways and means by Colonel Parsons,®*® Kitchener was sum- 
moned to Cairo and the sixteenth Egyptian battalion ordered 
to Kassala.®*® Evacuation of the Italian forces took place on 
Christmas day, 1897, amidst the tears of the Italian officers, 
and the Italian native battalion entered Egyptian service.®*® 

At the time Italian opinion was divided between regret at 
having to surrender Kassala and at having assumed so heavy 
and profitless a burden.®" It became a relic of glory and of 
sadness. Since 1917 it has constituted one of the objects of 
Italian colonial ambition.®" In 1897 its abandonment in an 
atmosphere of irritation cut the last tie which bound Eng- 
land and Italy in Africa. Despite the fact that cooperation 
was renewed in the next year during the Cretan and Turkish 
crises, as well as during that of Eashoda, the upshot of the 
entire matter boded little good for the future of relations 
between the two powers. 

®®' Passim, October 4, 6, 25, 1897. 

Ballard, pp. 62-63. 

The Times, September 30, 1897, p. 5; Arthur, I, 218. 

Ibid., p. 221. 

®** Cilibrizzi, HI, 31-32; Trattati, protocolli, ecc. ed altri doou- 
menti relativi all’ Africa, I, 570-677. 

^“The Times, September 29, 1897, p. 3; P. Vigoni, “II govema- 
tore civile dell’Eritrea,” Bsplorazione commerciale, XII (1897), 
338-341; Nuova antologia (Series IV), LXXI (1897), 660. 

Mondaini, part 1, p. 399. 




CHAPTEE V 

Waet Coopeeation in the Feae East and at Pashoda 

Divergencies similar in character to those experienced by 
England and Italy in their dealings with each other at Kas- 
sala were encountered by the two during the period from 1896 
to 1898 in the Fear Eastern question and the Eashoda crisis. 
But the future of a Turkey, face to face with the covetousness 
and the disintegrating forces of Western civilization,^ so in- 
volved the control of the Mediterranean Basin that Italian 
cooperation with England was more easily attained than in 
the region lying between the Eed Sea and the File. Both of 
these crises were complex in character and did not involve 
the question of Anglo-Italian relations in a leading r&le. But 
at the same time indications were not lacking that Italian 
statesmen were seeking to make Italy more free in “mare 
nostrum.” 

The island of Crete which lies at the gateway to the Aegean 
was the part of the Ottoman Empire that furnished the main 
question for the European powers to consider while Mar- 
chand and Kitchener were marching towards Fashoda. After 
Greece had attained her independence in the early part of the 
nineteenth century this island, inhabited by Greeks and Mos- 
lems, had been continuously restless.^ Turkish misrule, dif- 
ferences in race, religion and culture, and Greek covetuous- 
ness, all these kept the forces of revolution seething at the 
boiling point.® The Sultan by an alternating policy of repres- 
sion and concession did nothing to conquer such tendencies.* 


^ The policy of the European powers has been compared to that of 
backing horses at a race. The comparison is too apt, but fits 
generally. See Arnold Toynbee, The Western Question in Greece and 
Turkey, pp. 39-40. The disintegrating force, of course, is that of 
nationalism. See ibid., pp. 15-18. 

“William Miller, The Ottoman Empire, pp. 74, 166-168, 306-318, 
431. 

“Willis M. Tyler, The European Powers and the Near East, pp. 
159-162; Ward and Gooch, III, 238. 

“Miller, pp. 410-411; Hauser, I, 442-444. 
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Consequently by the middle of 1896 disorder was so chronic 
in Crete that both England and Italy sent war^ps there as 
did most of the other great powers.' Both governments an- 
nounced that they did not intend to take any separate action, 
but would consult the other powers.® 

At this point the European powers saw that they must 
intervene. Greece had tried to help the insurgents in order 
to head oS the growing sentiment there for an autonomy 
which would compromise her ambitions,' and the activities 
of her citizens created the danger of a war which might in- 
volve other powers.® Under such circumstances the powers 
brought pressure to bear on the Sultan, and demanded a 
Christian governor general and reforms on the basis of those 
of 1878.® In August 1896 the Sultan yielded and summoned 
the Cretan General Assembly which had not met in seven 
years.'® On the other hand the powers urged Greece to re- 
strain her subjects." 

With some minor exceptions England and Italy acted in 
harmony during these negotiations. Suspicion of British 
motives led the other powers to reject a proposal that the 
British consul should go on a relief mission in Crete. The 
Italian ambassador joined in this refusal when he found the 
majority was against England." Salisbury’s rejection of an 
Austrian proposal to blockade Crete found the Italians on the 
fence.'® 


‘Ward and Croocb, III, 23S; Parliamentary Papers, Turkey Ko. 7, 
1806, p. 79; A, P. C. D., DLIV, 6491. 

*Ibid.; Salisbury to l^fferin, June 11, 1806, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 7, 1896, pp. 108-109. 

’’ Hauser, I, 446. 

•Ibid. 

•Herbert to Salisbury, June 24, 1896, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 7, 1896, p. 137 : Caetani to Pansa, June 20, 1896, Ferrero 
to Caetani, June 19, 1896, D. D., No. 96, p. 10. 

••Pansa to Caetani, June 20, 1800, ibid., j>. 12; Caetani to Pansa 
et at, July 3, 1896, ibid., p. 16; Herbert to Salisbury, June 28, 1896, 
Parliamentary Papers, Turkey No. 7, 1896, p. 146. Details may be 
found in L. J., No. 1, pp. 208-209. 

“ Nobili to Caetani, July 6, 1896, D. D., No. 96, p. 18. 

••Herbert to Salisbury, July 22, 1806, Parliamentary Papers, 
TnrkOT No. 7, 1896, p. 224. 
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The coincidences and differences of Italian and British poli- 
cies thns revealed grew out of differences and similarities in 
points of view. Lord Salisbury moved in an anti-Turkish 
and pro-Greek atmosphere.^ Convinced that an unreformed 
Turkey was doomed,^' and filled with regret that the British 
government had once refused the siren proposals of Emperor 
Nicholas to divide Turkey,^* he was eager to solve the Turkish 
question — ^which Crete involved — ^by an active policy which 
would satisfy British interests and opinion. In Italy like- 
wise there was much anti-Turkish feeling.^^ The spirit of 
Garibaldi crusading in behalf of subjected nationalities like 
that of the Greeks in Crete was not dead.^® Italian diplo- 
mats could be counted upon to put in a claim for some por- 
tion of Turkey should it be divided.^' But one Italian states- 
man at least realized and stated definitely a more rational 
and leas adventurous policy; and this had great weight, for 
Visconti-Venosta was at the helm of Italian policy from the 
first stages of the Cretan episode. He did not think that it 
was to Italy’s interest to push the Eastern question, so closely 
related to that of the Mediterranean, to a speedy solution. 
Her finances and internal situation needed the repair that 
only peace would give.®" 

It was also along lines dictated by such ideas that the nezt 
phase of the Near Eastern question found the statesmen of 
the two powers working. August and September 1896 wit- 
nessed a recurrence of the endemic Armenian massacres.®’ On 


Salisbury to Monson, August 6, 1896, Parliamentary Papers, Turkey 
No. 7, 1896, p. 265; Visconti-Venosta to Nobili et al, August 6, 1896, 
D. D., No. 96, p. 39. 

“Hatzfeldt to Foreign Office, Februaiy 17, 1897, 6. P., XII, 331- 
383; Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), XLVI, 1417-1428, 1446- 
1532; Gardiner, II, 438-439. 

“Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), XLV, 29-30. 

“ Salisbury to E. B. Iwan-Muller, August 31, 1896, B. D., VI, 780. 

Ilf The Times, February 23, 1897, p. 5. 

“ Michels, p. 91. 

“ In 1896 the Italian ambassador at London asked for Crete. Hatz- 
feldt to Hohenlohe, July 25, 1896, G. P., XII, 184-187. 

“A. P. C. D., DLXX, 68 This opinion was shared by Di San 
Giuliano. Ibid., p. 63. 

“For details see Parliamentary Papers, Turkey No. 1, 1897, pp. 
44-52. 
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September 33, 1896 Lord Salisbury proposed to the Austrian 
ambassador in London that the powers should agree that 
whatever Turkish reforms might be adopted by a conference 
of ambassadors in Constantinople would be put iato effect 
without regard for the wishes of the Turkish government.'^ 
On October 9, Visconti-Venosta proposed a similar plan for 
discussion by the members of the Triple Alliance,*” but the 
German government turned a stony glance in hie direction.'* 
Eleven days later Salisbury placed his ideas before the powers 
in the form of a circular letter.'” AU the powers with the ex- 
ception of Italy proved more or less lukewarm on the matter, 
although they did agree to a conference in which coercion 
might be discussed.'® Visconti-Venosta remarked that this 
step on the part of England was a sign that the British were 
willing to cooperate with the rest of the powers, and Turkey 
would not resist them if they were united." But beneath his 
well-chosen words, hailing this sign of European harmony, 
there was probably complete satisfaction that England was 
not going to precipitate matters. In a conference Italy might 
have a chance, or the matter might be delayed till she was 
ready. Besides, Italian interests had just received a rebuff 
and undergone a surrender in Tunis. The government could 
hardly stand another. 

Due to the challenging attitude of Russia nothing came of 
the ambassadors’ conference at Constantinople save another 
decree to rest in the archives of the Sultan’s palace." But 
the dissatisfaction of Turkish and Greek extremists with the 

Salisbury to Monson, September 23, 1896, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 2, 1897, p. 1. 

*■ Visconti-Venosta to Lanza, October 9, 1896, O. P., XII, 213-215. 

** Harschall to Pvckler, October 13, 1896, ibid., pp. 212-213. 

” Salisbury to O’Conor, October 20, 1896, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 2, ISOT^pp. 1-6. 

narschall to Batzfeldt, December 10, 1896, 6. F., XII, 232; 
Salisbuiy to O’Conor, November 25, 1896, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 2, 1897, pp. 15-16; Salisbury to Monson, December 21, 
1896, ibid., p. 18; Salisbury to Hilbanke, December 21, 1896, ibid., 
p. 17. 

BOlow to Foreign Office, November 2, 1896, G. P., Xn, 219-220. 

» Hauser, I, 437-439. It should be added that Germany and France 
concurred in the Russian position. Ibid. 
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Cretan reforms of the preceding September so increased the 
tension between Greece and Turkey that attention was once 
more directed to Crete and Armenia was forgotten.*® In 
Pebruaiy 1897 the Greek government warned the powers 
that conditions in Crete were intolerable and dispatched two 
ships with a detachment of troops.®® 

Both British and Italian authorities considered the Greek 
action very unwise. Neither wished to take the initiative, but 
they agreed to oppose Greek aggression and to consider the 
Cretan question as one quite distinct from others involving 
Turkey.®* In this way the Italian view that Crete was a 
Mediterranean question, and not merely a Greek or Turkish 
question, was recognized.®* 

In the meantime both Greece and Turkey began to mobilize 
their forces.®® At this point the Germans proposed that the 
Piraeus should be blockaded in order that the aggressive party 
might be restrained.*® Such a proposal was in harmony with 
growing German designs in Turkey and the expressed opinion 
that reforms in Turkey depended upon upholding the au- 
thority of the Sultan.®® Lord Salisbury was unwilling to 
proceed in this direction until the powers, who by this time 
had Crete under surveillance, should decide upon its fate.*® 


"Ibid., pp. 445-446; Chermside to Currie, February 19, 1807, 
Parliamentary Papers, Turkey No. 10, 1897, pp. 111-113. See also 
D. D., No. 96, pp. 72-100. 

•® Visconti-Venoeta to Saurma, February 7, 1897, ibid., p. 104; 
Visconli-Venosta to Ferrero et al, February 12, 1897, ibid., p. 118. 

®* Salisbury to Egerton, February 5, 1897, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 11, 1897, p. 7; Salisbury to Ford, February 11, 1897, 
ibid., pp. 20-21 ; Salisbury to Ford, February 18, 1897, ibid., pp. 34- 
35; Aledaua to Visconti-Venosta, February 7, 1897, D. D., No. 06, pp. 
124-125. 

** Greece, It will be remembered, had been placed under the protec- 
tion of England, France and Russia when she achieved independence. 
The Armenian inquiry cbuld not be said to involve many Italian 
interests. Only as a Mediterranean and separate question could 
Crete be interpreted as an Italian interest. The logic of the Italian 
position is clear. 
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Visconti-Venosta objected that Greece was likely to go ahead 
obstinately and that Italian pnblic opinion was repugnant to 
coercion of Greece.*' 

These expressions of Anglo-Italian interest in the welfare 
of Crete immediately preceded a Bnssian proposal that the 
powers should adopt the principle of Cretan autonomy with- 
out annexation to Greece and demand withdrawal of Greek 
troops from the island.** Lord Salisbury, seeking to com- 
bine his desire for action and the exigencies of phil-heUenism, 
apparently was willing to use force against both Greece and 
Turkey if they refused the Eussian proposal.*® On the other 
hand Visconti-Venosta deplored the use of force." The 
Eussian demarche received the approbation of the powers, but 
the war-crazy Greeks, paying no attention to the acceptance 
of the Sultan, refused.*' 

Following the suggestion of the admirals in command of 
the powers’ ships in Cretan waters," Eussia proposed that 
both Crete and Greece should be blockaded and that each 
power should send six hundred men to Crete." Visconti- 
Venosta served notice that his government wanted parity in 
dealing with Crete by insisting that the forces of aE Medi- 
terranean powers in Crete should be equal." He had no 
sympathy for the more active proposals of Salisbury. The 
latter suggested that the Greeks should be allowed to poEce 
the island. He was willing to blockade the Piraeus if any 
one or any two of the four Mediterranean powers, France, 
Eussia, England and Italy, ^ould send ten thousand men to 
Crete for the purpose of pacifying it." It is not certain that 

Papers, Turkey No. 11, 1897, p. 23; Perrero to Yiscouti-Venosta, 
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Visconti-Venosta knew of the first proposal.*® However, he 
lost no time in opposing the second. In harmony with his 
previously expressed distaste for the use of force, *^ and with 
his public expressions favoring European unity,*® he re- 
marked that Italian opinion was opposed to the military ac- 
tion Salisbury's proposals would involve.*® Besides, he under- 
stood that Prance, Germany and Austria were opposed.*® 
The outbreak of war, however, between Greece and Turkey 
found Visconti-Venosta and Salisbury working more in har- 
mony. When the latter agreed to British participation in the 
blockade of Crete and the Piraeus,®' Visconti-Venosta in- 
structed Admiral Canevaro to blockade where the British did, 
provided the powers were unanimous.®' 

Despite the fact that the powers had warned Greece and 
Turkey against war,*® they intervened in behalf of Greece 
after she had accepted the principle of Cretan autonomy.®* 
Greece thus was saved from complete defeat. In the long 
drawn out peace negotiations which followed, Visconti-Veno- 
sta and Salisbury worked to secure her from excessive terri- 
torial cessions and a crushing indemnity.*® 


Marschall’s memo., March 11, 1897, ibid., pp. 363-364; Visconti- 
Venoeta to Ferrero, March 18, 1897, D., No. 96, pp. 193-194. 

**It was made to the German ambassador in London, Count 
Hatzfeldt. 

"Visconti-Venosta to Ferrero, February 25, 1897, D. D., No. 9b, 

pp. 160-161. 

‘•A. P. C. D., DLXX, 68. 

"Visconti-Venosta to Ferrero, March 18, 1897, D. D., No. 96, pp. 
193-194; Ford to Saliebury, March 17, 1897, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 11, 1897, pp. 136-137. 

••Ibid. 

•' Saliebury to O’Conor, March 11, 1897, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 11, 1897, p. 116; Salisbury to O’Conor, March 14, 1897, 
ibid., p. 124; Salisbury to Monson, ^rch 20, 1897, ibid., p. 147; 
Salisbury to O’Conor, March 31, 1897, ibid., p. 166. 

•* Visconti-Venosta to Ferrero et al, March 26, 1897, D. D., No. 96, 
p. 205. 

ss l-i X *^47* 

•* Avarna to Visconti-Venosta, April 27, 1897, D. D., No. 98, p. 
228; Avarna to Visconti-Venosta, May 10, 1897, ibid., p. 241. 

••Pansa to Visconti-Venosta, May 14. 1807, ibid., p. 249; Ferrero 
to Visconti-Venosta, May 18, 1897, ibid., p. 268; Visconti-Venosta 
to Pansa, May 12 and 21, 1897, ibid., pp. 259-263; Salisbury to 
Currie, Parliamentary Papers, Turkey No. 11, 1897, p. 269. 
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There remained the question of the form and character of 
Cretan autonomy. By the end of 1897 the details of a gov- 
ernmental scheme for Crete were agreed upon.*® The choice 
of a governor by whom these were to be administered was 
still open. During the year four candidates had been con- 
sidered and eliminated.®^ 

At this juncture a lively competition set in to secure the 
favor of the revolting Cretans. Bussia was first in the field 
with a proposal that Prince George of Greece should be 
named governor.®® Lord Salisbury and Visconti-Venosta 
were impelled towards approval of this candidate by their 
sympathy with the Cretans and the pressure of domestic pub- 
lic opinion.®® It is probable also that Salisbury had another 
idea in mind. In the Hear East and the Far East he had 
found Bussia and Germany working together.®® Early in 
1898 he proposed a partition of China and Turkey into 
spheres of infiuence between England and Bussia.®^ Could 
this policy of rapprochement with Bussia be carried out, 
England might escape the isolation in which she found her- 
self. But the Bussian occupation of Fort Arthur in March 
1898 put an end to this hope and Salisbury's conciliatory atti- 
tude in the Hear East bore no fruit.®* 

In the same month Germany made a mystifying move in 
the Cretan situation. She proposed that Crete should be 
entrusted to two powers for the purpose of administration,®® 
and when this proposal was rejected she and her ally Austria 

“ Documents diplomatiques, autonomie cr^toise, janvier-octobre. 
1898, p. 4ff, 

»» G. P., Xn, 441-442, footnote. 

“ Bfllow, 1, 317. 

•> Pansa to Visconti-VenoBta, January 25, 1898, D. D., Ho. 97, p. 
36; Salisbury to Currie, January 17, 1898, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey Ho. 5, 1898, p. 9; Bfilow to Baurma, February 12, 1898, G. P., 
XII, 480-481; Visconti-Venosta to Lanza, February 10, 1868, D. D., 
Ho. 97, p. 46. 

" B. D., I, 1-3, 330-331. 

'^Salisbury to O’Conor, January 26, 1898, B. D., I, 8; O’Conor to 
Salisbury, February 3, 1898, ibid., p. 9. 

“Salisbury to MacDonald, March 26, 1898, ibid., p. 25; Salisbury 
to O’Conor, March 28, 1898, ibid., pp. 27-29. 

•• Parliamentary Papers, Turkey Ho. 6, 1898, p. 47. 
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•withdrew their ships from Cretan waters.®* Reasons for this 
action are not at all clear. The Kaiser wrote Tsar Nicholas 
that the British were trying to get Snda Bay,*® while Count 
Billow assigned as his reason the fact that the naming of 
Prince George would mean revolution and revolt in the 
Turkish Empire.*® But according to the latter’s apologia, 
written nearly thirty years later, it would seem that Germany 
wanted the other powers to fall out over Crete. He wrote : 

As far as Crete was concerned we had every reason to keep our 
finger out of that pie. In the Mediterranean wc had only minor 
interests. Whatever happened to the island of Minos was all the 
same to us; let Russians and English, Tmks and Greeks fight over 
it as they liked. . . In Constantinople we were merely blowing 
the fiute of diplomatic advice and persuasion. We were exerting no 
pressure; if trouble arose, we quietly stood aside; if differences grew 
strident, we put down our flute and left the concert hall.“ 

The fact that the Cretan question was now in the hands of 
England, France, Russia and Italy placed Visconti-Venosta 
in an awkward position. Btilow coldly suggested to him that 
he should look elsewhere than to Germany for support in 
Mediterranean questions as his government had been advised 
to do for the past ten years.** At the same time that Ger- 
many and Austria left Crete Visconti-Venosta heard that the 
Russian government was about to propose that Crete should 
be placed in the hands of the three powers who had won inde- 
pendence for Greece ; France, England and Russia.^* 

Such a solution was possible if the three powers named 
could agree. But it would shut Italy out of a Mediterranean 
question as important to her as that of Tripoli and Albania 
and was contrary to the policy Visconti-Venosta had laid 
down in his conversations with Salisbury early in the preced- 
ing year.*’- Accordingly he insisted both to Sir Clare Ford 


**Rumbold to Salisbury, March 23, 1898, ibid., p. 93; Lauza to 
•Visconti-Venosta, January 31, 1898, D. D., No. 97, p. 40. 

G. P., XII, 492, footnote. 

** Billow to Radoiin, Mai ..h 16, 1898, ibid., pp. 491-492. 

Billow, I, 94. 

Ibid., p. 249. 

** B'QIow to the Kaiser, April 28, 1888, 6, F., XII, 496-497. 
Visconti-Venosta to Morra, March 18, 1896, D. D., No. 97, pp. 
64-65. ’'See above, notes 25 and 20. 
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at Some and throng^ Geneial Ferraro at London that there 
vas no connection le^Ily or politically between Grecian and 
Cretan questions, that the wi&drawal of some powers in no 
way affected the rights of others, and that Crete was a Medi- 
terranean qnestion from which Italy could not be excluded.” 

His natural anxiefy and importunity apparently embar- 
rassed the British. Salisbury would go no further in reply 
than to say that if the Bnssian goTemment made such a 
proposal the Italian Tiews would receiTe careful attention.” 
Balfour considered discussion of the matter premature since 
no such proposal was before the powers and added that “ Her 
Majesty’s Government would be glad of the cooperation of 
Italy in dealing with the Cretan problem.” ” In no way did 
either admit that the British government was bound by the 
conversations of the previous year or that they were inter- 
ested in the maintenance by Italy of her position in Medi- 
terranean questions.” 

This was cold comfort, but with it Visconti-Venosta had to 
be content. It came at a time when official Italy was already 
angered oyer Salisbury’s refusal to sanction a visit of King 
Humbert to Queen Victoria,” and just after the Kassala 
episode of the preceding December. Yisconti-Yenosta left 
office in May 1898 and the details of the experience seem to 
have had but little effect on the policy of his impulsive suc- 
cessor, Admiral Canevaro. But his appeal to Hussia during 
this interchange of notes with Great Britain,'^ and his almost 


” Salisbury to Ford, March 14. 1898, Parliameutaiy Papers, 
Turkey No. 5, 1898, p. SO; Ford to Salisbury. March 19, 1898, ibid , 
pp. 92-93; Visconti-Yenosto to Morra, March 18, 1898, B, D., No. 97, 
pp. d4-So; Visconti- Yenosta to Ferrero, March 18, 1898, ibid., p. 55. 

” Salisbury to Ford, March 14, 1898, Parliamentary Papers, Tur- 
key No. 5, 1896, p. 80. 

” Salisbmy to Ford, March 29, 1898, ibid., p. lOS. 

”At this time Chamberlain was pushing the idea of an Anglo- 
Oerman Alliance and it is interesting to note that he thou^t Italy 
needed Sngland’s fieet so much that no treaty with her was neceeear}. 
Besides, it was his opinion that Germany’s attitude would swing both 
Austria and Italy. Hatzfeldt to Hohenlohe, April 25, 1898, G. P., 
NIY, 221-227. Sm also Halevy, p. 48. 

r'Lansdowne to Lascelles, Becraber 19, 1901, B. B., tl, 82; Bulow 
to M^temich, Becember 18, 1901, O. P., NYTEI, 720. 

” Yisconti-Yenosta to Morra, March 18, 1S9S, B. B., No. 97, pp. 
54-53. 
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contemporaneous xmofBcial understanding with Delcasse that 
France and Italy should be united and not divided by the 
Mediterranean^® indicates the direction in which his mind 
was turning. 

Nothing in fact came of the rumor which had so aroused 
the ordinarily phlegmatic Visconti-Venosta. The initiative, 
it is true, in the Cretan matter passed into the hands of 
France and Eussia. Their proposals for the temporary ad- 
ministration of the island by the admirals of the blockading 
fleet were adopted.^® But the march of events outstripped 
the slow methods of ehaneeUories. On September 6, 1898, 
riot fomented by the Turks broke out in Candia.*® Salisbury 
at once declared that the Turks must go and threatened that 
England would act alone.®^ He did not like Admiral Cane- 
varo’s suggestion that the powers should guarantee the suze- 
rainty of Turkey and the secunty of her citizens in Crete if the 
Sultan would but withdraw his troops.®® The Fashoda crisis 
was then about to break out and Fiance and Eussia sought in 
vain to draw Germany and Austria-Hungary into the dis- 
cussion.®* Seeking to avoid a British settlement of the ques- 
tion, Count Lamsdorif went so far as to hint that he would 
not object to the admirals taking charge of the situation.®* 

Under such circumstances an opportunity was created for 
Anglo-Italian cooperation. Admiral Canevaro, an honest im- 
pulsive sailor and an Anglophile, agreed with Salisbury that 
no guarantees should be given the Turks until they evacuated 
the island,®* and he set the tentative date for October 5, 

" M. Mevil, Ce la Faix de Francfort A la Conference de Algesiras, 

p 121. 

" L. J., No. 6, pp. 48-60. 

■® Billiotti to Salisbury, September 7, 1898, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 7, 1898, p. 3. 

Salisbury to Scott et al, September 12, 1898, ibid., pp. 24-25. 

•“Salisbury to Bonham, September 14, 1898, ibid., p. 36; Costa to 
Canevaro, September 18, 1898, D. D., No. 97, p. 90. 

••Tornielli to Canevaro, September 14, 1898, ibid., p. 87; Morra 
to Canevaro, September 14, 1898, ibid., pp. 87-88. 

•* Ibid. 

•• Salisbury to Bonham, September 20, 1898, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 7, 1898, p. 60; Salisbury to Bonham, September 20, 
1898, ibid., p. 04; Canevaro to Costa, September 18, 1898, D. D., No. 
97, p. 91 ; Canevaro to Perrero, September 20, 1898, ibid., pp. 92-93. 
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1898.*® France and Enaaia, without aupport on account of 
Auatro-German abatention, then joined England and Italy in 
an ultimatum to the Sultan demanding withdrawal of hia 
troops, which he accepted.®' The dilatorineaa of the Turks, 
however, delayed evacuation so long that finally their troops 
were forced out by an ultimatum following which the admirals 
assumed the government of the island.*® Prince George was 
then installed as governor, the blockade was raised, and the 
idand embarked upon its career of autonomy.®* 

Similar offers of cooperation characterized the Italian atti- 
tude towards England during the Fashoda crisis which ma- 
tured in the midst of the Cretan embroglio when Kitchener 
found Marchand athwart his path at Fashoda.*® At the same 
time the Italian authorities were careful not to offend France 
openly lest concessions from France’s extremity and the 
fruit of their efforts toward rapprochement should be lost. 

As a matter of fact it would have been hard for Admiral 
Canevaro to have done otherwise than support the English. 
From TornieUi, Italian ambassador at Paris, undoubtedly 
came the opinion that France was a danger to the peace of 
Europe.*^ Italian public opinion was habituated to the idea 
of friendship with England,** and hailed with joy Kitchener’s 
victory at Khartoum.*® Italian cooperation in Crete with the 
British made it difficult to go in opposite directions in the 
same quarter of the world. 1^8 Franco-Italian rapproche- 
ment inaugurated in 1896 v as not mature.** Besides, as the 
crisis developed it became apparent that France was isolated.®’ 

During the dread October days when peace between France 

“ Ibid. 

Fansa to Canevaro, October 17, 1898, ibid., pp. 114-116. 

•• Ibid., pp. 126-128. 

“•Miller, p. 439; A. L. Kennedy, Old Diplomacy and New, p. 84. 

*° For the details oi this crisis see Morrison B. Oiffen, Fashoda. 

Monson to Salisbury, February 28, 1898, B. D,, I, 140. 

•• See oh. iii. 

** E. Pini, " La riconquista del Sudan Egiziano,” Esplorazione 
conunerciale, XIII (1898), 241-243; Nuova antologia (Series IV), 
LXXVn (1898), 369; Rassegna nazionale, CIII (1898), 431. 

““The first real step in this direction was the signing of a com- 
mercial treaty between France and Italy on November 21, 1898. 

“’ Giffen, cbs. viii and ix. 
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and England hnng in the balance, CanevaTo sought to 
strengthen his ties 'with England. Alarmed by the report com- 
ing from London tbat something more than sabre-rattling was 
in the air,®« he used his expressed fear that France would 
make demands upon Italy just prior to the outbreak of a war 
with England as a basis for a request that he be given a 
speedy warning of any crisis which might develop.®' In case 
of a Franco-British war, in his opinion, Italy could only be 
neutral or side with England. Consequently he was putting 
Genoa, Spezia and Maddalena in a defensible condition.®* 
His earnestness in this position was attested to by his warn- 
ing to Prance that Italy was ready to defend her neutrality 
and to Eussia that it would be unwise to raise the Egyptian 
question.®® 

British policy on the other hand was friendly but reserved, 
giving evidence of Lord Salisbury’s nerve and common sense. 
He thanked the Italians for their interest in the matter and 
approved of the preparations Canevaro was making, although 
he minimized the immediate danger of an attack by France 
upon Italy.'®® Lord Currie assured Canevaro that the British 
government was aware of Italian ambitions in Tripoli and its 
hinterland and would doubtless respect them.'®' It is also 
not without significance that Marchand’s departure from 
Fadioda preceded by only a few days British yielding to 
Italian 'wishes in a minor boundary matter in Northern 
Eritrea.'®® 

As a matter of fact too much weight should not be given 
to the anglophilism of Canevaro for it did not interrupt the 
Franco-Italian rapprochement then under way. It wiE be 
remembered that both Eudini and Visconti-Venosta had been 

'* Castell-Rndeiihausen to Hohenlolie, October 22, 1898, G. P., XW, 
378-379. 

” Currie to Salisbury, October 26, 1898, B. D., I, 183. 

•"Ibid. 

•• Currie to Salisbury, November 7, 1898, ibid., p. 189. 

“• Salisbury to Currie, October 27, 1898, ibid., p. 183. 

Currie to Salisbury, November 4, 1898, ibid., p. 194; Currie to 
Salisbury, April 4, 1899, ibid., pp. 203-204. 

>■>* F. Martini, Relazione sulla colonia Eritrea, 1898-1899, A. F. C. D., 
docnmenti. No. 7, DCXn, p. 46. 
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determined to better relations with France and bad laid 
the foimdation for them when, pushed by a desire to save 
what they could for the Italians in Tunis, they had secured 
favored nation treatment for Italian commerce, the status quo 
for Italian schools, and civil rights of Italian citizens includ- 
ing their privilege to form legal associations and preserve 
their nationality.^' They had likewise begun negotiations for 
a commercial treaty and Ganevaro, thinking that he should 
profit from all the French might offer, had carried these to a 
successful conclusion during the time that he was seeking 
British support.^®' In fact he went far to emphasize a lack 
of hostile intentions towards France. Just prior to the final 
signature of the commercial treaty on November 31, 1898 he 
assured the French that no understanding save for mutual 
good offices existed between England and Italy And when 
Nunzio Nasi, Crispian member of his ministry, fiamboyantly 
announced to a Tunisian delegation in Sicily that the Italian 
government was not going to follow a policy of renunciation 
in the future and that it accepted the heritage of ancient 
Bome,^®* L'ltalie, an official newspaper, promptly denied that 
Nasi had any mandate to speak for the ministry.^®® 

England and Italy thus came to the end of 1898 with the 
major lines of agreement unchanged. Italy was still the most 
reliable friend that England had in Europe despite her deser- 
tion in Africa. But the tendency towards a rapprochement 
with France and the laying down of a Mediterranean policy 
which had found its completest exemplification under the di- 

*“*Biilow to Hohenlohe, March 17, 1898, G. P., XI, 293; Btllow to 
Hoheiilohe, October 23, 1896, ibid., pp. 899-300. 

Ibid; Biilow to Hohenlcdie, July 22, 1896, ibid., pp. 296-297. 
Cf. Dumba, p. 60. 

Bocumeuts diplomatiques, livre jaune, revision des traitds tuni- 
siens, 1881-1897, pp. 47 ff. 

Billot, II, 412-436; Currie to Salisbury, January 18, 1899, B. D., 
I, 280-281. 

ivv Currie to Salisbury, November 10, 1898, ibid., p. 191. 

’-O' Annual Begister, 1898, p. 239. 

'"'L’ltalie quoted in the Times, October 29. 1898, p. 5. Two 
Italian reviews condemned STasi’s remarks as unwise and inopportune. 
Nuova antologia (Series IV), LXXVIII (1898), 186; Bassegna 
nazionale, CIV (1898), 206-207. 
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rection of Visconti-VenoBta were harbingers of a future in 
which these lines might be changed. At the same time, in 
1897, the same statesman made a status quo agreement re- 
specting Albania, which was an answer to the Austro-Hassian 
accord of the same year and which pointed to the fact that 
the accord a trots of December 1887 was no longer in effect, ““ 
although England and Italy might continue to abide by its 
spirit. 

G. SalT^mini, " La Triple Alliance," Berne dee Nationes Latines, 
I, 231; Pribram, n, 114-116. 
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CHAPTEB VI 

1899 : A Ybab ob HuMmiATiONS 

Kassda, Pashoda and Crete had certainly provided snffi- 
cient material to perplex Britidi and Italian statesmen in the 
three years which followed Adowa. But for most Italians the 
issues involved in the Levant were distinctly of minor im- 
portance in comparison with those that arrived soon after 
1 899 began. On the fourth shore of Italy (Tripoli) , in Malta 
and in China Italian diplomatists suffered disappointments 
which many thought a real friendship on the part of Eng- 
land would have prevented, just before the star of England 
came to be shaken by the complications of the Boer War. 
Such events shaped the atmosphere of a murky uncertainty 
in which Englishmen and Italians moved for three years. An 
explanation is consequently necessary. 

Tripoli had been the object of Italian dreams for more than 
half a century.^ But since 1890, at least, it had been the 
policy of Lord Salisbury to allow Prance to occupy herself 
in the Sahara so long as this did not threaten Egypt.* Conse- 
quently, when British and Prench statesmen came to settle 
the issues which the Pashoda crisis had raised it was agreed 
that Prance should limit herself to the territory south of the 
Tropic of Cancer and west of 21 and 93 degrees East Lati- 
tude. Thus the hinterland of Tripoli lying between Tummo 
and Lake Tchad, which Turkey still claimed and which the 
Italians as prospective heirs wished, seemed to fall into 
Prench hands.* 

Since the Prench occupation of Tunis in 1881 Italians had 
become accustomed to be sensitive about any changes dose 
to the Mediterranean. Consequently as soon as the Anglo- 

^ See above, pp. 12-13. 

* Cecil, IV, 321-324; Salisbury to Carrie, April 2S, 1890, B. D., I, 
206; Wedel to Foreign Office, Januai^ 10, 1902, G. P., XVIII, 743-744. 

* Documents diplomatiquea, livre jaune, correspondance concemant 
la declaration additionnelle du 21 mars 1890 a la convention franco- 
anglaise du 14 juin 1898; Crispi, III, 46-48; Biilow to Caprivi, June 
21, 1894, G, P., Vra, 371-373. 
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French agreement was published the Triiuna, although re- 
assuring its readers by saying that England surely would not 
contest the moral right of Italy to Tripoli, argued that the 
Franco-English agreement permitted France to cut off the 
caravan trade of Tripoli and violated the Sultan’s territorial 
claims.* The Corriere della Sera envisaged the distasteful 
prospect of having to rely upon England to safeguard Tripoli, 
and while not confident of the attitude of the I’rench advised 
friendship with them.® The Nuova anfologia angrily said 
that such conduct as that of France and England made a 
farce out of respect for rights of other states in the region 
of Tripoli and that a greater check could not have been dealt 
to Italian diplomacy than that dealt by Italy's long-time 
friend and probable ally, England, when she joined with 
Italy’s new friend, France, to make an accord which excluded 
Italy and ignored her interests and moral susceptibilities.* 
La Perseveranza of Milan, the organ of Visconti-Venosta, did 
not think, however, that anything more than preparedness 
was necessary, since the agreement did not mean the loss of 
Tripoli.^ 

Among statesmen and diplomats the reaction was even more 
profound. Baron Pranchetti angrily told Sir William Har- 
court that Italy would have to cast England off.® Count Nigra 
at Vienna, probably the ablest of the Italian ambassadors 
abroad, complained that this act would mean the resignation 
of the Italian ministry which had been so friendly to Eng- 
land.® Signor Pansa at Constantinople thought that with 
Prance dominant in the hinterland she would also be mistress 
of Tripoli to the extent that a detrimental change in the bal- 
ance of power in the Mediterranean would be produced.^® 
Baron De Benzis di Montanero at London considered that the 


* Quoted In the Times, March 31, 1899, p. 3. 

' Ibid., March 30, 1899, p. 3. 
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commercial ruin of Tripoli by the French would accomplish 
the same end.“ The Anglophfle Senator Vitellescihi saw Italy 
locked in and shut out of Africa and said that Europe must 
know that the situation was intolerable.^ Senator Cam- 
poreale, in the midst of professions of friendship for England, 
considered dolorous her apparent initiatiTe in the matter of 
abandoning Tripoli to the French. Italians had flattered 
themselTes that England valued Italian friendship too much 
not to bother about shaking Italian faith in the utility and 
efficacy of England’s friendship.^ A perfect storm of inter- 
rogazioni in the Italian chamber resounded with similar 
ideas." 

Publicly the official attitude was one of calmness. L’eser- 
dto italiano came to the rescue of Oeneral Pelloua, then 
prime minister. Ministries in its opinion were not to blame 
for the rebuffs produced by lack of preparation." Admiral 
Ganevaro argued that since Italian governments had not been 
supported by the other states of Europe in defending the 
Sultan’s ineffectively asserted and maintained rights to the 
hinterland of Tripoli, the Pelloux ministry was not to blame. 
At tbe same time the convention of 1899 did not threaten 
Italy seriously. Both the French and British governments 
had assured him that Italy need have no fear for Tripoli and 
its trade routes." General Pelloux pointed out that the con- 
vention was negative in character. The Italian public could 
rest assured that the government would defend Italian 
rights.” 

Such an attitude was one of trying to put the best face pos- 
sible on a matter that they all apparently thou^t was about 
as bad as could be. Ganevaro in particular was boiling over 
with wrath and consumed with anxiety. He was desirous of 
maintaining the close friendship wilh England which had 

u Hatzleldt to Hohenlohe, April 4, 1899, ibid., pp. 432-483. 

«A. P. Senate, DLXXXIX, 947-961. 

»Ibid., pp. 942-943. 
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been a comerstobe of Italian foreign policy He had thought 
Tripoli was secure after having discussed the matter with 
Lord Currie in the preceding November.^ Under the influ- 
ence of a comprehensible anger he turned to Germany and 
declared that Italy was not sure how good relations with 
England were to be maintained.*® Her conduct violated the 
rights of the Sultan and ignored the agreements of 1887, It 
was dishonest, a poor return for Italy's friendship and a blow 
in the face. British support for Italian ambitions in China 
and recognition of anticipatory rights in Tripoli was the only 
possible way of indemnification." 

He did not content himself with complaints behind 
Britain’s back, but spoke in a similar vein to Lord Currie. 
On April 3, 1899 he proposed that a proper means of pro- 
cedure would be for England and France to declare that 
they would not acquire territory or political influence in 
Tripoli or that Italy might arrange for a joint garrison with 
Turkey. He insinuated that the French had no objections 
to the Italians taking Tripoli, and asserted that only in the 
ways he suggested could a disturbance of Italy’s relations 
with England be avoided.** 

His attempt to use the French lever soon struck a snag. 
The French government refused to make a written declara- 
tion confirming the attitude he had asserted it would take 
with respect to Tripoli. Nevertheless he persisted.*® On 
April 10 he proposed the following project of a joint Anglo- 
French declaration: 

Les Qouvernements de la Repnblique Frangaise, de Sa MajestS 
Britannique, et de Sa Majestd le Boi d’ltalie, igalement soucieux 
de maintenir, dans I’intdrSt de I’equilibre dane la Her M4diterran£e, 
le principe de I’intdgrit^ de I’Empire Ottoman, ont rdsolu, en vue de 
I’accord etipuld le 21 Mars 1899, entre la France et L’Angleterre, 
d'arreter oe qui suit: — 


“ Currie to Salisbury, January 18, 1899, B. D., I, 280-281. 

Currie to Salisbury, November 4, 1898, ibid., p. 194; Currie to 
Salisbury, April 4, 1899, ibid., pp 203-204. 

Saurma to Hobenlohe, Marcb 29, 1899, G. F., XIV, 420. 

"Ibid., pp. 430-431. 

"Currie to Salisbury, April 4, 1899, B. D., I, 203-204. 

“Currie to Salisbury, April 10, 1809, ibid., p. 204. 
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Le GtouTernement de la lUpublique Francaise pour la rdgion ft 
I’est de la Tuaiaie et de l’Alg6iie, et le Gkiuvernement de Sa Majeatd 
Britaimique pour la rdgion A I’oueat de I’&gjpte, a’engagent euTera 
le Cb}uvernement de 8a Majeatd le Boi d’ltolie, A n’acquerir ultdrieure- 
ment ui territoire ni induence politique aunordduparallOIe effleurant 
I’esctremitd m^ridionale du Fezzau. 

II y aura pleiue et entiAre libertd de commerce pour lea routea 
caravauiires Tenant du Lac Icbad et des rdglona aroisinantea et ae 
dirigeant aur la Tripolitaine.** 

This request for a coucessiou certainly did not err on the 
side of ambiguity. Had it been granted the Italian dream of 
a Horth African empire would have been an immediate cer- 
tainty. It would also doubtless have served — ^it was evidently 
so intended — to quiet the storm of indignation in Italy. But 
unfortunately for the Italians* desires Lord Salisbury was not 
in a charitable mood. Bather his attitude was extremely 
legalistic. Both he and Lord Sanderson pointed out that 
the Anglo-French declaration did not pass on the rights of 
others north of 15 degrees Horth Latitude, since it had been 
worded in a negative way.“® Baron De Eenzis suggested that 
the British government could say publicly that they main- 
tained their desire to act with Italy for the maintenance o£ 
the status quo in the Mediterranean and that no opinion had 
been expressed on Turkish claims, but Salisbury would not 
budge from a definite refusal.** 

The British case rested plainly on the point iliat such an 
agreement ae Canevaro was proposing was unilateral, al- 
though there was also legal ground in the fact that the phrase- 
ology of Canevaro contravened in fact if not in law British 
treaty pledges of Ottoman integrity. Publicly other rea- 
sons were given. At the very beginning of the controversy 
the Times could not understand how the Italians could have 
expected England to push into the Sahara in order to keep 
the door of Tripoli open for a possible disintegration of the 
Ottoman Empire. Central Africa was a region far removed 
from the Mediterranean. In its opinion failure to agree 
with France there would not have strengthened Italy's moral 

** Canevaro’s memo., April 10, 1899, ibid., p, 205. 

" Salisbury to Currie, April 26, 1899, ibid., p. 206. 

«• Idem. 
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right to Tripoli nor did the agreement surrender anything 
which Italy as an ally could claim that England should have 
defended.*^ This was a plain misunderstanding of the Italian 
position that Tripoli’s importance depended upon keeping 
open its connections with the hinterland.®* 

But this opinion of the Times received an official endorse- 
ment which seems to have been dictated by a fear of what 
Prance would do. In 1902 an inspired article stated that 
Italy’s aloofness towards England — ^which by then had be- 
come apparent ** — was due to Salisbury’s refusal to take up 
the cudgels for Italy when British interests were not 
affected.*® In 1899, however, Salisbury contented himself 
with pointing out to the Italian ambassador that Great 
Britain and Italy had no right to discuss the future of a 
country whose ownership was not doubtful. The unilateral 
concession requested by the Italians could not be defended. 
Besides, it did not provide for the contingent^ of a threat to 
Tripoli from some third party at a time when Italy might 
be unable to assert her claims.®’ The shaky internal and 
external situation of Italy at the time he made this remark, 
and Lord Currie’s comment that Salisbury wanted to keep 
his hands free to checkmate Prance in Tripoli,*® furnish 
ample ground for his decision. 

There were, however, two flaws in the British position. One 
was that despite the carefully worded negative character of the 
agreement of 1899 with respect to the hinterland of Tripoli, 
the dominant position of France and England in North 
Africa made binding in character any agreement that they 
might make and vitiated any rights which third parties might 
possess. The other, and perhaps the most important, was 
that the British point of view ran the risk of alienating Italy 

•’The Times, March 30, 1899, p. 7. 

•• See above, notes 10 and 11. 

See below, pp. 05-105. 

••Anon, “The Marquis of Salisbury," Quarterly Eeview, CXCVI 
(1002), 064. 

*• Salisbury to Currie, May 13, 1800, B. D., I, 206-207. 

••Wedel to foreign Office, January 10, 1002, G. P., XVIII, 743- 
744. 
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and creating the possibilii^ of a hostile combination in the 
Mediterranean. 

But it must be admitted th^, altbongh later events proved 
this risk to be a great one, at the time it seemed slight. Lord 
Currie reported that French efforts to woo Italy by means of 
a visit of her fleet had made an unfavorable impression.’’ 
The Italian press, too, spoke unfavorably of the idea advanced 
by the French admiral that Italy and Fiance should unite 
to dominate the Mediterranean.** 

Unfortunatdy for the British, Tripoli did not complete the 
story of Italian grievances. Just prior to the signing of the 
Anglo-French agreement regarding the Tripolitan hinter- 
land Italian prestige received a severe blow in the struggle 
for China which many Italians believed that more British 
support would have avoided. 

Italian interest in China was of slow development. During 
the period of Italian commercial expansion which followed 
unification a treaty of commerce and friendship was entered 
into with the “Flowery Kingdom.”*® In 1896 the Italian 
Geographical Congress demanded improved consular service 
and information about China,*® but most Italians apparently 
shared the view expressed in the same year that li Hung 
Chang's failure to visit Italy was a good thing in that it 
saved the money which would have been spent in his enter- 
tainment.*^ And as late as 1900 there were only 9 Italian 
business houses and 133 Italians in China.** 

Italian ambitions, however, began to grow after the seizure 
of Eiao-Chau by Germany, Port Arthur by Bussia and Wei- 
Hai-Wei by England as well as Kwangchow by Fiance had 
brought to a climax the movement entered upon after China’s 

** Currie to Salisbury, April 24, 1899, B. D., I, 205. 

The Times, .^ril 21, 1899, p. S, 

"Stanley K. Hornbedr, Contemporary Politics in the Par East, 
p. 219. 

'®L. Ifocentini, Europe nell’Estremo Qriente e gli interessi del- 
Pltalia in Cina, pp. 188-189. 

"Nuova antologia (Series IV), LXV (1890), 354-365. 

** Emigrazione e colonie, n, 9^ 
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defeat by Japan in 1896.** In FebTuary 1898 an Italian 
croiser ■was dispatched to China ■with the announced purpose 
of protecting Italian interests and promoting commerce.*® 
Soon thereafter British and Italian interests cooperated to 
secure a railway and mining concession in the province of 
Shensi." But that a program of political expansion ■was 
being contemplated at the time seems belied by the state- 
ment of Visconti-Venosta in April 1898 that Italian interests 
did not justify the pursuit of a policy similar to that of other 
powers, although he did favor commercial penetration.** 

Naturally such a quietist policy did not suit the expan- 
sionists. Santini condemned the dispatch of the cruiser and 
the contemporaneous establishment of a new Italian con- 
sulate at Bangkok as insufficient.** Carlo di Budinl, son of 
the former prime minister, argued that the fact that Italians 
were not feared by the Chinese would give them a great 
opportunity commercially when the Japanese indemnity was 
paid.** 

Expansionist ideas were given an opportunity for exercise 
in the milieu of the latter part of 1898. The brave and 
aggressive Oanevaro replaced the prudent Visconti-Venosta 
at the foreign office. Three expansionist Orispians, Nunzio 
Naai, Einocchiaro-Aprile and Alessandro Fortis, entered the 
ministry.** The cry went up from moderate circles that only 
Italy was being left out in Asia in which even Belgium was 
desirous of participation,*® In July and December expan- 
sionists continued to point out commercial and political 
opportunities in the Far East.*’^ 

'*E. B. Morse, International Belations of China, III, eh. ii, pp. 
101-124. 

*® A P. 0. D., DLXXni, 4562-4664. 

**Kocentini, pp. 191-194; Mary Kibbe Allen, The Relations of 
]E^ance and Italy, 1889-1916, p. 159, unpublished Clark University 
thesis; Morse, III, 96-97; A.P. C.U., DI 4 XXIV, 6169. 

« Ibid., pp. 6169-6160. 

*»Ibid., DLXXm, 4663-4564. 

** Ibid., DLXXIV, 6166-6168. 

*® Cilibrizzi, III, 88-89. 

“Nuova antologia (Series IV), LXX'VI (1898), 764-766. 

** A. P. C. U.. DLXXXV, 965-966, 970-071 ; Esplorazione commer- 
eiale, XIV (1698), 209-211. 
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Under such circumstances it was no wonder that Canevaro, 
who was proud of his successes in Crete and of completing the 
commercial treaty with Prance," should seek fresh laurels 
in the Par Bast." In November 1898 Ambassador De Mar- 
tmo was sent to demand a port on the Chinese coast.”” The 
British government was approached and acquiesced in the 
idea provided that the Tangtze valley was not entered, China 
was willing, and no force was used.®^ Prance and Germany 
acquiesced also,”® and SaUsbury went so far as to promise 
diplomatic support.”® 

Such a promise gave rise to the accusation at the time that 
he had fathered the enterprise.®* But there is little ground 
for this accusation. When other powers, more inimical to 
England than Italy, were grabbing portions of China he 
could hardly say no to a friend. His promises of support 
and the conditions under which he gave them carefully 
limited British and Italian action. His expressed opposition 
to the use of force was in harmony with a similar statement 
he made to the Germans after they had taken Kiao-Chau.”” 
Besides, the Italians did not contradict the statement of Un- 
dersecretary of State Broderick that Italian initiative was 
responsible for the action in China.”® 

Salisbury’s nod was enough for Canevaro. On Pebruary 
98, 1899 ihe Italian ambassador presented a demand for a 
sphere of influence in the province of Ce-Kiang.®^ The 
Tsung-li-Yamen returned the note with the remark that since 

"He said on December 16, 1898: *'I can assure the chamber that 
relations between Italy and the other states of Europe have never 
been more friendly than they are today.” A. P. C. D., DliXXXV, 1017. 

" Another indication of his desire to play a leading part in Europe 
is to be found in his proposal that the ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople should give advice to the Sultan with respect to Macedonia. 
Marschall to Foreign Office, January 20, 1899, G. F., XII, 632. 
See also, ibid., pp. 626-632. 

“Cilibrizzi, 111, 126-127; Morse, IH, 124-125. 

“ Salisbury to Currie, February 16, 1899, B. D., I, 40. 

'•Morse, III, 124-126. 

'•Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), LXVIII, 1321. 

"Memorial diplomatique, XXXVII (1899), 161. 

•' Hatzfeldt to Foreign Office, January 12, 1898, G. P., XTV, 146. 

•'Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), IXVIII, 647. 
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the demands which it contained could not be granted and 
since a refusal would endanger friendly rdations, it would 
be better not to receive it.“ 

The uncertain and unpractised hand of Canevaro now went 
awry. Orders were at once sent to Ambassador De Martino 
that he should demand satisfaction for this unprecedented 
insult.*® At this moment, however, the British ambassador 
requested that England should be permitted to use her good 
offices.*® Canevaro consented, but according to his story De 
Martino did not receive the changed instructions until after 
he had presented a four day ultimatum.®^ As a consequence 
of this action he was recalled and his step disavowed lest, as 
Canevaro said, it should produce the impression that Italy 
was not acting in good faith.*® His recall caused the affairs 
of Italy to be placed in the hands of the British ambassador 
whose prompt departure for home created a good deal of 
alarm in Italy.** 

The climaa of the Chinese affair just described came at the 
same time that the Anglo-French agreement regarding Africa 
was published. It happened also that the Felloux ministry 
was in a shaky condition. In February proposals looking to 
entrusting the ministry with something like dictatorial powers 
had been coldly received.** And immediately after the Chi- 
nese and African debicles opposition of the Centre had led 
the ministry to abandon a proposal to buy a cruiser from 
England.*® 

Italian politicians could not be expected to neglect such an 
opportunity to indulge in their favorite indoor sport of over- 
turning a ministry. Public opinion was ignorant concerning 
China and opposed to the enterprise.** But while full ad- 

"Ibid.; Steed, I, 151. 

"A.P.C.D., DLXXXVII, 2936. 

•• Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

•• Ibid. 

•• The Times, March 14, 1899, p. 5. 
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vantage waa taken of this factor the opposition laid the Tnain 
emphasis upon national disgrace. Yalle Angelo condemned 
acts of submission, even to a friend.” The republican Bar- 
zilai argued that the demands of Italian dignity were greater 
than those of friendship and attention to the caprices of 
England.*® Ceriani-Mayneri asked why the government had 
not acted resolutely and without fear.*® Bonin, formerly an 
undersecretary in the Budini ministry, condemned the waste 
of Italian resources in China that were needed at home and 
the lack of an adequate preparation on the part of the gov- 
ernment.” 

As a climax to these attacks upon the Chinese policy of the 
government Sonnino, Frinetti and others joined in a demand 
for statement of the intentions of the ministiy.^^ Canevaro 
in replying sought to show that he was hut continuing a 
policy that had been initiated by the preceding ministry.” 
But PeUoux would not stand b^nd him. Instead, he re- 
sorted to the time-worn device of resipiing and, by sacrificing 
Canevaro and others, succeeded in reconstituting his min- 
istry.^® 

Thus the Chinese failure, which one writer remembered as 
perhaps the worst in the history of Italian diplomacy,” con- 
demned Canevaro to retirement from public life. His policy 
of "resignation ” had found no favor with the country,” and 
his statement that the aSair involved no dishonor for the 
state and his pleas for publication of the relevant documents 
fdl on deaf and obstinate ears.” Pelloui when tendering the 
resignation of his ministry pointed out that all, whether for or 

” A. P. C. D., DLXXXVIII, 3592. 

••Ibid., p. 3609. 

••Ibid., pp. 3629-3630. 

"Ibid,, p. 3618. 

« Ibid., pp. 3650-62. 
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against the Chinese enterprise, concurred in "disapproving 
the method.” ’’’’ 

Such disapproval had effects on the temper of Anglo- 
Italian relations, some of which should be indicated. Despite 
Pelloux’s statement that he had resigned to prevent a vote of 
the chamber which would tie the ministrjr’s hands in the 
future,™ in the eyes of most Italians the Chinese matter was 
liquidated with the faU of the ministry.^® Still Francophiles 
could and did use this incident as an indictment of British 
policy which they said aimed at keeping Italy and France 
apart and which had been of no positive assistance to Italy.*® 
But more signiffcant than this was the fact that when the 
Boxer troubles broke out in China Italy followed a policy 
which was certainly not pro-English.®^ 

Malta added its contingent to the troubles of 1899. Early 
in the year the British government proclaimed that in fifteen 
years the Italian language would cease to be the official lan- 
guage and made its use optional immediately for British citi- 
zens not Maltese who had cases in Maltese courts.®* These 
measures coincided with a struggle that the British governor 
was having with the educated Italian minority in Malta over 
local self-government and in enforcing a measure making the 
teaching of Italian optional in the public schools and univer- 
sity.*® This minority naturally appealed to fellow Italians 
on the peninsula and in Sicily and added one more irritation 
to the grievances of Italy.®* 

All these grievances were given a favorable atmosphere for 
development by the outbreak of the South African or Boer 
War. Diplomatically this meant that the powers could pur- 
sue "unchecked in different quarters of the globe their schemes 

"A.P.C.D., DLXXXVin, 3880-3661. 

"Ibid. 

’“Nuova antologia (Series IV), LXXXI (1899), 753. 
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of colonial expansion.” ** In Italy it served to give an oppor- 
tunity for enemies of England to make themsdves heard, 
although the main line of division was political in character.^' 
At the heginning only the ministerial Perseveramsa, and the 
conservative Corriere di NapoU and Goniere della Sera were 
pro-Englisli or fair to the Britidi point of view.®^ The offi- 
cial Popdlo romano was sympathetic towards the British,*® 
but the radical Secolo of Milan Med its columns with hostile 
articles and anti-English cartoons.®' The Catholic Os^erva- 
tore romano, the Francophile and Eudini organ Ultalie, and 
the radical Maitino of Naples to a greater or less extent took 
the same side.*® As time went on defeats lowered British 
prestige to such an extent that the conviction gained ground 
that England must adopt some methods to strengthen her 
army.** 

Such was the milieu in which England and Italy inaugu- 
rated the years covering the turn of the century. Disappoint- 
ment, shame and even a sense of disgrace had come to the 
Italians in associatiou with or as a result of the acts of Eng- 
land. As for England she was engaged in a war which held 
the most dangerous possibilities. It was but natural then that 
Italy ^onld take advantage of this to shake off burdensome 
restrictions should the opportunity present itself. 

•‘Haldvy, p. 111. ' 

»• Steed, I, 156. 
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Teabs of Qeowing Aktagonism 

The situation produced by the events of 1899 grew worse 
during the turn of the century. In every place where British 
and Itahan interests met a defimte coolness began to show 
itself. Italian policy under the direction of Visconti-Venosta 
gradually found a way alone as England remained aloof and 
Italian confidence recovered from tibe shocks received under 
Canevaro. 

Prom 1899 through 1901 British opinions concerning Italy 
were sceptical and distrustful. It is true that Joseph Cham- 
berlain was of the opinion that French hostility and financial 
weakness would anchor Italy to England in case of trouble,^ 
and that his opinion was not an isolated one.^ But for Lord 
Sahsbury she was a negligible quantity.® And the two lead- 
ing newspapers of England, the Times and the Daily News, 
under the influence of the suspension of parliamentary gov- 
ernment in Italy and the assassination of filing Humbert at 
Monza in July 1900 were at one in thinking that the future 
of Italy was such as to arouse the greatest fear and anziety.* 
Such opinions, refiectmg distrust and disdain, meant that for 
diplomatic purposes Italy had disappeared from England’s 
calculations. 

The character of the British and Italian ambassadors was 
not calculated to improve this situation. The Italian Baron 
Eenzis di Montanero was mainly interested in literature.® 
British affairs at Borne were in the hands of Lord Currie, 
who had arrived there in 1898 disgruntled over his failure at 
Constantinople.® He was an aristocrat like most British 


* Billow's memo., November 24, 1800, G. P., XV, 417. 
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diplomats of Ms time/ Pnffed up with the honors of his 
office he spent but little time in Borne, which he hated/ His 
habit of giving Orders hampered him in making his impres- 
sions felt at home/ 

Under such circumstances and in such a milieu it was 
indeed fortunate that the conduct of Italian policy was in 
practised and experienced hands, those of the Marquis Emilio 
Visconti-Yenosta. He had been the last foreign minister of 
the Bight when it had lost power in 1876. Assuming office in 
1896, he had helped inaugurate the rapprochement with 
Erance, laid down the priacdples of Italian Mediterranean 
policy in the Cretan episode, and checked Budini’s precipi- 
tancy in Africa/® At the outset opposed to the Triple 
Alliance, he was wise enoi^h to recognize a fait accompli.^^ 
He was guided by the principle that Italy could live and 
develop only in a Europe where tiiere existed a balance of 
power,” and was convinced that Italy needed the friendship 
of England.” He possessed a souhd sense of the needs of 
Italy. Ifeither a profound pacifist nor a rabid nationalist, he 
followed a policy of conciliation and compromise so necessary 
if Italy was to ^d herself. In brief he possessed those abili- 
ties which led Prince BiBow to remark nearly thirty years 
afterward: '* I do not believe that he ever did a stupid thing 
in any sphere during the whole of his life." ” 

The first and foremost problem which he faced was that of 
Northern Africa and more particularly that of Morocco. His 
accession to office had taken place during the excitement which 
had existed just after the conclusion of the Anglo-French 
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agreement of 1899.^® The possibility existed that Spain might 
seek to regain her lost prestige by joining a league against 
England/’' and that Erench influence would be strengthened 
at Madrid.^* The outbreak of the Boer War gave every 
nation an opportunity to profit from England’s predicament.^® 

But Visconti-Venosta was not one of the profiteers. In 
August 1899 he had pledged himself to the maintenance of the 
statvs quo in Morocco and to communication of any informa- 
tion which might point towards its alteration.*® Acting in 
harmony with this idea he opened discussion of the Moroccan 
question with Lord Currie in November 1899, just after the 
Boer War broke out. It is probable that rumors of anti- 
English combinations had reached him.®* He remarked to 
Lord Currie that considerable apprehension existed in Italy 
lest some of the powers should seek compensation in the Medi- 
terranean for the possible annexation by Great Britain of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. He was not aware of 
any German schemes in Morocco but, mentioning the possi- 
bility that Prance might occupy Touat, he asked what opposi- 
tion England might offer to Prench interference with the 
integrity of Morocco.*® 

It must be admitted that Lord Currie’s answer was not 
entirely encouraging. He advised the Italian government to 
be watchful and rely upon their allies to meet every con- 
tingency in the Mediterranean, and remarked that it would 
be difficult to obstruct the occupation of Touat; but that it 
was the traditional policy of England to resist any attack 
upon the Mediterranean coast of Morocco.*® Such a reply, it 
should be pointed out, left Prance free to roam at will in 
much of the interior of Africa which lay behind Tunis and 
Algeria. 
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The possibility that Prance might be let loose in the hinter- 
land of Northern Africa did not suit Italian opinion or offi- 
cials. In September 1899 a government-subsidized steamship 
service was established to Tripoli.** When Prance moved 
forward to occupy Touat in the spring of 1900 the Stampa of 
Turin — ^mouthpiece of Giolitti, the coming political boss of 
Italy — challenged her with a statement that a French occupa- 
tion of Morocco would disturb the equilibrium of the Medi- 
terranean.** At the same time the Tribuna became very much 
excited concerning French designs in the hinterland of 
Tripoli and on April 6, 1900 remarked that : “ We would not 
wish that Italy should go to sleep, because the awakening to 
accomplished facts when there was no longer remedy could 
be fatal to the state and its institutions.” *® Visconti-Venosta 
feared that the question of Morocco was one which might 
sink the House of Savoy.** For Tripoli he was willing to put 
" the match to the powder barrel.” ** 

Such statements reveal the nervousness prevalent in Italy 
part of which was undoubtedly due to the shaky internal 
situation.*® They also help to explain what Visconti-Venosta 
did. If his utterances are taken at face value he did not want 
to be pushed in the direction of a Tripolitan expedition.*® 
Assurances to be sure came to him from Germany and Eussia 
that Prance had no immediate designs upon Morocco,*^ but 
there is evidence to show that the Italian government sus- 
pected that Salisbury’s unchanging attitude with respect to 
Tripoli indicated an agreement with Prance over Morocco.** 

'* F. Guicciardini, “ Impressiosi di Tripolitania," Nuova antologia 
(Series IV), LXXXVI (1900), 391-392. 

” G. P., XVII, 209 footnote; quoted in La CiviltA cattolica, March 
17, 1900, p. 766. 

’• The Ih-ibuna, April 0, 1900, p. 1. 

" Billow to Mlinster, April 2, 1900, G. P., XVII, 300. 

“ Steed, I, 160. 

See above, pp. 31, 79. 

““ Wedel to Billow, December 12, 1001, G. P., XVIII, 718. 

“Billow to Hatzfeldt, May 14, 1900, G. P., XVII, 302-303; ibid., 
p. 321, footnote. 

The same suspicion occurred to the Germans. Lascelles to Salis- 
bury, April 20, 1900, B. D., I, 267. It is possible that Broderick’s 
deni^ of it. May 24, 1900, was intended for Italian consumption. 
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German advice to stay away from Salisbury on the question 
of Touat/® and her apparent acquiescence in French activi- 
ties there,®* were not encouraging. Clearly France must be 
approached to see what could be done. 

The diplomatic situation existing between France and Italy 
was growing favorable to such a step. Delcasse was in power 
in France and in a position to fuliill his unofficial promise of 
1899 to negotiate with Visconti-Venosta over Mediterranean 
problems.®® A dispute over the boundary of the Eed Sea 
possessions of the two powers had just been settled after ten 
years of negotiation.®® Since Tunis and commercial ques- 
tions were out of the way, only Tripoli and Morocco remained 
of immediate interest. 

The Italian parliamentary situation likewise pointed in the 
same general direction. The Saracco ministry, which had 
been constituted in July 1900, was plainly a stop-gap.*^ Gio- 
litti was already indicated as the coming man in Italy.®® And 
if the Trihuna which had passed under his control was to be 
relied upon as speaking his sentiments, a Franco-Italian 
rapprochement was in the order of things. 

On October 7, 1900 this organ demanded of the French if 
they were willing to give up their conception of a French 
Mediterranean.®® Five days later it noted with satisfaction 
that the Journal des Debats disclaimed any French interest 
in Tripoli and observed in reply that Morocco interested 
Italy only in that it touched the Mediterranean." And to- 
wards the end of the month it called the attention of the gov- 
ernment to the truth of a statement that a union of France 

Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), LXXXIII, 1102-1103. Por 
British and Italian attitudes see Lansdowne to Currie, February 3, 
1902, B. D., I, 288; Hatzfeldt to Hohenlohe, June 1, 1900, G-. F., 
XVII, 317; Billow to Tschirsky, June 6, 1900, ibid., p. 318. 

•• Billow to Hatzfeldt, May 14, 1900, ibid., pp. 302-303. 

“ Ibid. 

»■ Mdvil, p. 121. 

** Trattati, ecc., I, 630-631 ; Salvdmini, La politica estera di Fran- 
cesco Crispi, pp. 72 ff. 

•’Walburga, Lady Paget, I, 335; Giolitti, pp. 140-148. 

»"Kodd (Series III), p. 6. 

’•La Tribuna, October 7, 1900, p. 1. 

‘•Ibid., October 12, 1900, p. 1. 
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and Italy could control the Mediterranean and cut England 
off from the East.*‘ During the same month the Stampa, 
allegedly inspired by ministerial circles, stated that France 
had no designs upon Morocco.*® 

But Italian diplomats were at heart not so sure about the 
matter as the publicists. Their military authorities were stiU 
strongly attracted to the old idea of a British pledge for the 
protection of Italian coasts in time of war.*® The Anglophobe 
character of French public opinion pointed to the possibility 
of a war between England and France.** In this war Italy, 
owing to her proximity to France and to the yet unsettled 
problems of Tripoli and Morocco, might readily be involved. 
Consequently in September 1900 the Italians proposed that 
the British government should pledge itself to defend the 
coasts of Italy in case of an Ai^lo-French war.*® 

As might have been expected the request met with a digni- 
fied and courteous refusal. Lord SaUsbury pointed out that 
the British government was a friend of Italy and likewise de- 
sired the status quo in the Mediterranean, but that British 
policy depended upon public opinion in England.*® Lord 
Currie, however, insisted that Italy^s position in case of such 
a war should be carefuUy considered under the then existing 
European conditions.*’^ But Lansdowne pointed out that 
there were strategical objections to such an agreement and 
that Italy’s close connection with Germany constituted an 
obstacle.*® 

Interpretations based upon coincidence of circumstance are 
always dangerous. But it is reasonable to assume that the 

“Ibid., October 27, 1900, p. 1. 

“ Quoted in II Secolo, October 10. 1900, p. 1. 

“Pribram, II, 85 j Major von CheliuB to Wedel, February 23, 
1901, G. P., XVII, 688. 

**Lee, I, 780-784. 

“ Lord Thomas Newton, Lord Lansdowne, pp. 211-213. Due to 
the editing of Currie’s dispatch of September 28, 1900 — ^B. D., I, 
282 — it is impossible to be more definite with respect to this 
proposal. 

“ Salisbury to Currie, October 12, 1900, B. D., I, 282. 

Newton, pp. 211-212. 

“Ibid., p. 213. Lansdowne succeeded Salisbury at the Foreign 
Office on November x2, 1900. 
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failure to reach a binding agreement with England, coupled 
in point of time with a rift between England and Germany 
over Chinese policy," exerted an influence in the direction of 
a rapprochement with France already indicated by other cir- 
cumstances. At any rate on December 12 and 14, 1900 an 
exchange of notes took place between France and Italy which 
has been interpreted as giving Prance a free hand in Morocco 
ia exchange for a similar Italian privilege in Tripoli and 
being a long step towards a complete rapprochement between 
these two powers.'® 

As a matter of fact neither party was quite sure at the time 
that the note exchange meant these things. Just a few days 
before, Italy had entered into a naval understanding with her 
two allies, Germany and Austria-Hungary, concerning the 
contingency of a war between the Triple and the Dual Alli- 
ance.*^ Barr^re felt sure that Italy could not move in Tripoli 
without active French cooperation.*^ Visconti-Venosta, on 
the other hand, later insisted that he had intended only 
that France could act in Morocco just so far as proper precau- 
tions concerning her frontier would allow,*® and his general 
policy was contrary to that of the break with England which 
Barr^re wished.** But the conclusion of this agreement in the 
midst of a profound dissatisfaction with England created 
just such an extreme possibility, especially if less cautious 
hands should take charge of Italian affairs. 

Similar caution characterized Visconti-Venosta’s policy 
with respect to the Boer War. Traditionally his policy has 
been viewed as pro-British.** Serious objections arise to this 
point of view when the matter is investigated more closely. 

At the outbreak of the Boer War England was isolated and 


“ See below, pp. 92-93. 

Fay, I, 145. The text of tbia exchange of notes may be found 
in Pribram, II, 240-244. 

“ Ibid., p. 116. 

" Barrbre, to Delcaasd, January 10, 1901, Documents diplomatiques 
fransais (Series II), I, 21-22. Cited hereafter as D. D, F. 

« Wedel to BUlow, January 19, 1902, G. P., XVIII, 747-748. 
"‘Note 62, above. 

••Ward and Gooch, III, 270-272; Steed, I, 169; National Review, 
XXXVI (1900), 20; Rodd (Series III), p. 267. 
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faced the possibility of a hostile European combination.'" 
Many Italians thought that in this situation existed an oppor- 
tunity for Italian profit. In December, 1899, VaUe Angelo, 
a professed Anglophile, complained that Italy had never 
known how to derive any benefit from England’s friendship."’ 
About the same time Rome began to talk — apparently with 
the immediate approval of the Kaiser — ^to the effect that since 
England’s consent was necessary to Italian expansion Italy 
should offer to garrison Malta, Gibraltar and Egypt in the 
hope that England would know how to pay for this service."" 
Alfredo Frassati, editor of the Stampa, urged that in this way 
Italy could break “the circle of iron which suffocates us in 
our sea.” "® The Trihuna approved of this propaganda, but 
was sceptical about the government taking advantage of this 
situation."® Naturally these ideas found no approval in cleri- 
cal or radical circles."^ 

The British government considered the Kaiser’s sugges- 
tion a friendly gesture.®" The Italians denied officially that 
England had made any such proposal,"® and showed no en- 
thusiasm for Frassati’s scheme."" In fact it was too impos- 
sible for words and Italian incredulity showed itself in one 
statesman’s remark that England could hardly be expected 


“Ward and Gooeh, III, 277-280; Lee, I, 761-773; Bourgeois et 
Pages, Les origines et les responsabilitdB de la Grande Guerre, pp. 
285-288; Valentine Chirol, FUty Years in a Changing World, pp. 
285-287 ; Steed, I, 159; Monson to Salisbury, October 24, 1899, B. D , 
I, 233-234; Alfred L. P. Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy, 
ch. vii. 

'’A.P.C.D., DXCVIIl, 734. 

“•The Times, January 1, 1900, p. 5. Lee asserts that the whole 
idea was the Kaiser’s. Lee, I, 784. According to the Kaiser’s con- 
versation with the British ambassador to Germany, the Kaiser ap- 
proved the idea about the middle of January, i^assati’s article 
cited in the next note appeared on January 1. Lascelles to Salis- 
bury, February 9, 1900, B. D., I, 250. 

““ Alfredo Frassati, " II momento di osare," Niiova antologia 
(Series IV), LXXXV (1900), 114. 

•“La Tribuna, January 3, 1900, p. 1. 
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to raise the hornet’s nest of Egypt and the Mediterranean at 
the same time.®* 

Visconti-Venosta, who was probably the statesman in ques- 
tion, confirmed this position in a public utterance on the 
same day that the Kaiser discussed the garrison idea with Sir 
Erank Lascelles, British ambassador at Berlin. Senator 
Vitelleschi had alluded fiatteringly to the civilizing work of 
England and the debt which Italy owed her. He recognized 
that the possibility of a rift between England and Italy’s 
allies would make Italy’s position difficult, but urged that 
friendships were cemented only in times of difficulty.*® Vis- 
conti-Venosta in reply merely pledged himself to maintain 
Italy’s relations of traditional friendship with England. In 
view of Italj'’s great need for peace the Italian government 
desired no additional complications to those of South Africa.®^ 

The spirit of this canny policy dominated his entire atti- 
tude towards the Boer War. In March 1900 the presidents 
of the two South African republics offered peace on the basis 
of independence.®® Italian republicans, radicals and clericals 
were for supporting this step °® and the former presented wi- 
terrogazioni to the Italian ministry.''® Inasmuch as the 
British government refused to negotiate on this basis and no 
united front could be presented by the anglophobes of 
Europe,'^ Visconti-Venosta’s announced policy that circum- 
stances were not favorable to such a demarche Was acquiesced 
in without serious opposition.''® Circumstances thus allowed 
him to follow a policy which suited both the interests of Eng- 
land and of Italy. 


•’The Times, January 1, 1900, p. 5. 

•* February 8, 1900, A. P. Senato, DCI, 590-592. 
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Diplomatic correctness was a little more dilScult for him to 
follow in the Maltese question which entered a more delicate 
phase as his ministry progressed. In September 1899 Gen- 
eral Luchino dal Verme, a follower of Crispi, characterized 
British measures limiting the use of the Italian language in 
Malta as worse conduct towards Italy than that of Austria.’® 
Two months later Doctor Napoleone Colajanni charged that 
Chamberlain was trying to force respect for the language of 
a few adventurers with lyddite and dumdum bullets at the 
same time that he was suppressing the language of “ sons of 
the soil ” in Malta. It was strange that all the attacks on 
Italy’s language were coining from Italy’s official and unoffi- 
cial aUies, when respect for it was a test of their friendship 
and the ability of the Minister of Foreign Affairs.’* Early in 
1900 the Dante Alighieri Society inaugurated what proved to 
be an active interest in the matter by receiving the protest 
of a Maltese delegation,’® and the Nuova antologia remarked : 
“ The Antologia trusts that the English government will not 
wish to commit towards Italy an act so little friendly as that 
of abolishing Italian as the official language of the island.” ’® 
Chamberlain was badly received when he visited Italy via 
Malta in the fall of 1900,” and II Secolo charged that his 
visit had the purpose of inaugurating the use of English in 
Maltese tribunals " evidently in order to satisfy the greed of 
the trafficking Chamberlain not satiated by laurels gathered 
in South Africa.” ’® 

This hostile attitude was inexplicable to the British. When 
H. Wickham Steed urged less strenuous measures in Malta, 
Governer Sir Francis Grenfell accused him of having been 
lobbied by the Italians,’* and when a hostile council refused 

’•Luchino dal Verme, "Una eecursione in Croazia,” Nuova an- 
tologia (Series IV), LXXXIII (1900), 64. For the Austro-Italian 
situation, see Michels, pp. 106-122. 

« A. P. C. D., DXCVIII, 64-66. 

’•Nuova antologia (Series IV), LXXXVI (1900), 669. 

’• Ibid. 

’’Walburga, Lady Paget, II, 340-342. 

’• II Secolo, November 9, 1900, p. 2. 

’•Steed, I, 160. 
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to vote the education budget he closed all the schools.®" 
Chamberlain argued that the native language of Malta was 
not Italian, but Maltese. He anticipated that in a few years 
English would be more acceptable to the Maltese than Italian 
and minimized Maltese opposition as the work of a small 
minority.®^ 

However, he was disabused concerning the Italian attitude 
on this question during the visit to Italy just referred to. 
Under the fear that Italian affairs might pass into hands less 
friendly to England, Steed arranged for a meeting between 
Sydney Sonnino, usual opponent of most Italian ministries, 
Visconti-Yenoata and Chamberlain by means of a luncheon at 
Lord Currie’s. Both came reluctantly. Sonnino feared that 
his unofficial capacity would prevent his being heard and that 
Chamberlain might not like frankness. Visconti-Venosta 
objected that he could say nothing officially, and if he spoke 
what he thought he might regret it and Chamberlain might 
resent it. Chamberlain as usual got off on the wrong foot 
by insulting the Jews in the presence of Sonnino whose 
ancestry was Semitic, but Steed’s kick under the table saved 
him from a catastrophe. After the meal cigar smoke filled 
the room while the tobaccophobe Currie writhed in misery. 
Visconti-Venosta went into an adjoining room and busied 
himself in saving his trousers and dignity from Lady Currie’s 
dog. Meanwhile the loud voices of Chamberlain and Sonnino 
sufficed in no way to calm the stormy atmosphere. But de- 
spite these untoward incidents the meeting closed amicably.*® 

Chamberlain at once decided to satisfy the Italians. But 
at the time his explanations, based on the conception that it 
was ignorance that made the Italians angry, to the effect that 
he had simply placed English and Italian on an equal foot- 
ing, did not one bit of good.** Consequently matters re- 
mained at an impasse. 

Despite this the Italian government maintained a correct 


" Grenfell, p. 161. 

"Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), LXXTII, 1276. 
"Steed, I, 161-164. "Ibid., p. 166. 
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attitude. Chamberlaiu’s visit coincided with some rather 
sharp questions directed to Visconti-Venosta in the Italian 
parliament. The motives of the British government in sup- 
pressing the Italian language in Malta were inquired into as 
well as Chamberlain’s reported rough language to the Mal- 
tese.** Visconti-Venosta replied that the Maltese policy of 
England was one of simple internal import which in no v ay 
affected her foreign policy. The Italian parliament was not 
an opportune place in which to discuss English motives. He 
knew ]ust how deeply Italy wanted to preserve her language 
and culture and understood fully how every contrary act 
offended this desire and created a bad impression in public 
opinion. But Italy could not intervene in the internal policy 
of another country when her positive rights were not violated, 
since under the same circumstances in other cases she would 
not admit such a right.*® 

The legalistic tone of this reply and the outspoken sym- 
pathy for Italian susceptibilities reveal a disposition to seek— 
if means could be found — as in the matter of Tripoli and the 
Boer War, a real Italian orientation. Circumstances so willed 
it that in China such a tendency found a way for fuller ex- 
pression than in the questions just discussed. 

The first problem which Visconti-Venosta faced in this 
region was that of liquidating the Ce-Kiang incident of 1899. 
His first step had been to request and receive a free hand in 
the matter.*® His task was rendered easier by the fact that 
Italians were disposed to forget the episode.**^ It was neces- 
sary, however, to present a bold front. Two cruisers were dis- 
patched to Chinese waters and a spirited announcement came 
from official circles that Italy was not going to drop her pro- 
gram of industrial and commercial expansion in China.*® 

“A.P.C.D., DCXIX, 1276-12T7. 

“ Ibid., p. 1277. For a similar statement made in 1899, see ibid., 
DXCVIII, 56-57. 
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Explanations, however, had been given by the Chinese gov- 
ernment through the means of a special visit to Home made 
by the Chinese minister in London.®* During the fall of 1899 
the adherence of the other European powers to the “ Open 
Door ” policy of the American Secretary of State John Hay 
rendered advisable a halt to any schemes like that of Canc- 
varo.*“ Under such circumstances no demand was made for 
an occupation of San Mun and Visconti-Venosta openly pro- 
claimed that he was acting in obedience to popular demand.®^ 

But the Chinese problem was not solved so easily. Barely 
had this decision been announced when disorder became in- 
creasingly current in China. By mid-summer of 1900 all 
Europe was eagerly waiting for the rescue of foreigners im- 
prisoned in the legations at Peking by hostile mobs."* 

The problem of relief produced a suggestion by Lord Salis- 
bury which throws a great deal of light on the character of 
Anglo-Italian relations in this period. Influenced probably 
by the fact that Japan was dose by and was angry over the 
concerted action of Prance, Germany and Eussia following 
1895,*® Salisbury proposed that Japan should send 20,000 
men to China for restoration of order.®* Germany and Eussia 
at once opposed, the latter going so far as to suggest that 
Salisbury contemplated a mandate for Japan.®® It happened 
that on the same day Salisbury made this bold demarche Vis- 
conti-Venosta had instructed Count Lanza, Italian ambas- 
sador at Berlin, that Italy must act as one of the great powers 
in Chinese affairs.®® The Eussian revelation therefore found 

»» A. P. C. D., DXCVIII, 748-49. 

Alfred L. F. Bennie, Adventures in American Diplomacy, pp. 
187'192. 
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75-76. 
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the Italian foreign minister frowning.®*^ In parliament he 
announced that Italy would look after her Chinese interests.®® 
But he was careful to agree with the Austrians that such in- 
terests were minor in character.®® 

The policy thus inaugurated, of a minor but independent 
line of conduct sagaciously alert to practical conditions, goj- 
erned his dealings with England over China.^°® The two 
governments found common ground in opposing a Eussian 
proposal that the allies should withdraw to Tientsin, which 
came when Peking was relieved.“^ They differed only in de- 
tails respecting a French proposal of October 1900 concerning 
peace terma.“^ Acting under the information that Germany 
had sought the Anglo-German agreement of 1900, Visconti- 
Venosta quickly adhered.^®® During November and Decem- 
ber 1900 he sought to follow Germany and keep in line with 
Prance by standing with them on the question of firm treat- 
ment of China.“* Following the example of Eussia, Bel- 
gium, and Prance he authorized the occupation of a conces- 
sion at Tientsin,^®® despite the fact that Lord Lansdowne de- 
nounced this sort of action as undesirable and sought to give 
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an international character to all such steps.^®® When the 
English view prevailed,“^ Prinetti, Visconti-Venosta’s suc- 
cessor, instructed the Italian ambassador in Peking that fol- 
lowing the example of Germany he was to get China’s consent 
for the Italian concession.^®® Completing the picture of inde- 
pendence towards England, Visconti-Venosta allied himself 
with the Triple Alliance and France in supporting a large 
extension of legation quarters at Peking; ^®® and the Italians 
in carrying out this plan seized some of the land belonging 
to the Maritime Customs Service of China, a procedure not 
to the liking of the British government and characterized as 
a grab by the head of the service referred to.^^® 

In these ways Anglo-Italian relations became somewhat 
less cordial. At no place. North Africa, Malta or in China 
had the two been able to find a common terrain and the de- 
parture of Visconti-Venosta from office in 1901 left the situa- 
tion on the knees of the gods. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Hew Hands at the Heuii 

The first year of the nineteenth century witnessed dynamic 
changes in Italian life and the entrance of a new spirit into 
the conduct of Italian foreign afiairs. Under new leaders 
the Italians became more restive under what they termed 
“ English neglect.” Englishmen were slow to notice such a 
change and thought that Italians could he conciliated by 
minor concessions. 

The new leaders of Italy in 1901 exemplified the new 
regime. The young king, Victor Emmanuel III, was deeply 
interested in politics.^ He shared fully Italian feeling against 
England and took a gloomy view of her military weakness ex- 
posed in the Boer War.® He chose the irredentist Zanardelli 
to head his first ministry instead of Sonnino whom the Eng- 
lish would probably have preferred.® As one of his right 
hand men he had Giolitti who favored good relations with 
Prance and through his organ, La Tribuna, proclaimed that 
Italy should put her foreign affairs on a do ui des basis and 
cease to be a negligible quantity.* At the head of the foreign 
office was Giulio Prinetti, an enterprising bicycle manufac- 
turer of Milan, who desired to make Italian policy inde- 
pendent.® 

These leaders reflected a spirit of activity, expansion and 
growth which was just making its appearance in Italy. Italy, 


^ Helen Zinunern, Italian Leaders of Today, pp. 31-34; Barrfere to 
Delcassd, April 20, 1901, D. H. F. ( Series II ) , I, 240. 

“ Currie to Lansdowne, January 5, 1902, B. D., I, 286 ; Currie to 
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November 7, 1903, G. P., XVII, 661-562. 
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it seemed to many, had attained the nadir of national dis- 
grace in the assassination of King Humbert at Monza in July 
1900; but a new wave of hope greeted his successor.® Na- 
tional finances improved as funds returned from abroad and 
the treasury showed a surplus.^ Italian cotton goods manu- 
facturers began to compete abroad.® Awakening to the needs 
of Italians beyond the seas the government assumed the duty 
of caring for their welfare.® The Dante Alighieri Society for 
the promotion of interest in the Italian language expanded 
its activities by establishing units at Smyrna, Aleppo and 
Tripoli at the same time that it sought to finance itself by a 
government-sanctioned lottery.^ Italian interest in Tripoli 
and Albania translated itself into the establishment of schools 
and commercial agencies across the Adriatic and of a post- 
ofllce at Benghasi flanked by consular posts at Derma and 
Tripoli.^*- The keynote of the entire movement was struck in 
the opening address of the inaugural session of the School for 
Diplomatic and Colonial Affairs in 1901. Dr. Vincenzo 
Grossi then pointed out that it depended upon the cultured 
and energetic sons of Italy to determine whether Italy re- 
mained a small nation lost in a corner of the Mediterranean, 
or became a great one expanding her language and culture 
over two continents.^® 

The first opportunity for the new spirit to display itself 
towards England occurred early in 1901. The Duke of Nor- 
folk, formerly a member of the Salisbury ministry, at the 
head of a band of pilgrims visiting the pope, expressed a wish 


• Helen Zimmern. " Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy,” Fort- 
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for the return of the temporal power.^® Lord Currie, then 
British ambassador, attended a semi-official reception at the 
Duke’s hotel at which it was reported that the health of the 
pope had been drunk while that of the Quirinal had been 
ignored.®® A special guard was placed around the Duke’s 
hotel,®* and the Eudinian L'ltalie charged that the Duke had 
forgotten the claims of hospitality and wounded Italian feel- 
ings.®* 11 Secolo spread the report that the date of the Duke’s 
utterances had been specially fixed for the Queen’s birthday 
and the eve of the commemoration of Victor Emmanuel II in 
order that his words naight have the greatest effect.®’ The 
official Tribuna esteemed his words an offense to the intan- 
gible rights of Italy, but sought to calm the public by print- 
ing condemnatory remarks culled from English newspapers.®® 
Despite Currie’s satisfactory explanations to the Italian gov- 
ernment®* rumors of his recall circulated which had some 
basis in fact,®* and Barr^re hoped that the affair had pro- 
duced a coldness in Anglo-Italian relations which was not 
confined to mere expressions of opinion.®® 

As a matter of fact the Italian reaction to the Duke of 
Norfolk was but symptomatic of a feeling of irritation which 
displayed itself on all sides. Italians objected to descriptions 
of Italy appearing in the English press and resented English 
criticism of their claims in China.®® Kadicals argued that 
England was decadent and that her conservative policy dif- 
fered from that of liberal Italy.®* German attacks upon 
Chamberlain were reprinted in the radical papers and in the 
semi-official Fracassa.^* II Secolo convinced itself that Eng- 

L’ltalie, January 10, 1901, p. 1. 

Ibid. 

II Secolo, January 10, 1901, p. 1. 

“ L’ltalie, January 10, 1901, p. 1. 
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“La Tribuna, January 10, 11, 12, 1901, p. 1. 

®* II Secolo, January 12, 1901, p. 2. 
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lishmen preferred pessimistic accounts of Italian circum- 
stances.^® Nuova antologia accused Edward C. Strutt, who 
had written an article describing peasant distress in Apulia as 
permanent in character, of having misjudged conditions in 
that section.®* 

It was but natural that such a state of mind should have 
diplomatic repercussions. In April 1901 the Italian fleet 
made a ceremonial visit to the French harbor of Toulon dur- 
ing which the Tribuna announced that Italy was no longer a 
negligible quantity.®' Humors at once appeared that France 
had made concessions to Italy in Tripoli, and the Germans 
suggested that England should pay more attention to Italy 
lest Italy’s allegiance to existing alliances should become 
doubtful.®* 

Parliament likewise interested itself in the state of Anglo- 
Italian relations. On June 8, 1901 the Anglophile Guic- 
ciardini challenged the ministry with the hope that the Mal- 
tese controversy and the Anglo-French agreement of 1899 
had not weakened Italian ties with England.®* Three days 
later the Crispian Gaetani di Laurenzana accused Prinetti of 
having lost the Mediterranean agreement which had linked 
England and Italy in Crispi’s day.** The Francophile 
Querci, however, spoke more boldly. He regretted that Tunis 
had made Italians forget French aid in unification and con- 
cluded by saying: "... and I reflect upon our profitless 
friendship for England who led us into Africa to stand guard 
for her at Kassala and in compensation only put a monument 
there, for our dead, who called us into China in order to leave 
us there isolated, and who combats each day, just like Aus- 
tria, Italian tendencies in the island of Malta.” 

Prinetti was guarded in his reply, but his attitude was ad- 
justed to the atmosphere of complaint and recrimination. He 
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remarked that no important negotiations had taken place 
recently with England, but that “the relations which exist 
between the two countries authorize in us the conviction that 
should occasion present itself the former relations of friend- 
ship based upon a sincere and fair respect for reciprocal in- 
terests would always appear sound.”®* Privately he went 
much further than this confession that relations with Eng- 
land were inactive. On June 25, 1901 he went so far as 
to suggest to Barr5re that he might have to find support in 
a continental combination against the maritime preponder- 
ance of England.®® 

This picture of an eager, expansionist and resentful Italy, 
however, should not be overdrawn. Friends of England were 
still abundant. The conservative Perseverama of Milan con- 
tested the charge that England was decadent.®* The Gazzetia 
di Venezia thought continued agitation over Malta aided only 
the French.®® Pasquale ViUari, who as president of the 
Dante Alighieri Society was at the head of Italian agitation 
respecting the language question in Malta, became alarmed 
at the rise of irredentiam in Malta and urged moderation 
upon the Italian press as more effectual than rash words.®® 
The boastful Tribuna argued that England needed Italy and 
when articles appeared in the National Review, urging con- 
cessions to Italy, it was apparently grateful, though inclined 
to be sarcastic.®^ Its correspondent in London hailed the 
publication of King and Okay’s Italy Today as the salutation 
of friends to the perplexed Italian wandering in the solitude 
of Anglo-Saxon indifference.®® Prinetti, himself, as events 
later showed, confirmed the opinion of Eodd that he was 
using a barrage of complaints to extract concessions from 
England.®® 


” Ibid., pp. 6169 flf. 
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But great concessions on the part of England were not in 
the order of things in 1901, due more than anything else 
to the persistence of pessimistic opinions of Italian strength 
and capacity. King and Okey in their description of Italy 
pointed out that the outward appearance of corruption, mis- 
govemment and political apathy concealed a rejuvenated 
Italy, but that an alliance with her was of doubtful value.“ 
Miss Helen Zimmem considered Italy of no influence in the 
affairs of Europe." W. J. Stillman, former Times corre- 
spondent in Rome, thought Italy had “ political caries,” ** and 
his newspaper remarked that Italy had no statesmen like 
those who had succeeded Cavour." Steed, its contemporary 
correspondent at Rome, described the Zanardelli ministry as 
one composed of politicians with the exception of Prinetti, 
who was ignorant." Giolitti had a past to which it was not 
desirable to refer, and Zanardelli was nothing but a doc- 
trinaire liberal." 

British diplomatists acted in harmony with this sceptical 
spirit. During the negotiations for an Anglo-German alli- 
ance which took place during 1901, one of the objections 
which the British offered to the German proposal that Eng- 
land should join the Triple Alliance was the burden of de- 
fending Italy in case she should have a war with Prance or 
Spain." And during December 1901, in what proved to be 
the last of such negotiations between England and Germany, 
Lord Lansdowne proposed that the two powers should enter 
into an agreement pledging each government to support the 
status quo on the shores of the Mediterranean, Adriatic, 
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Aegean and Black seas/*^ Had such an understanding been 
reached Italy’s budding aspirations in Tripoli and Albania 
would have suffered an untimely nipping, although Lans- 
downe bad Germany and Bussia in mind when he made the 
above mentioned proposal. 

A fitting climax to the dissatisfaction in Italy and of scep- 
ticism and blindness in England towards Italy’s new spirit 
and needs was furnished by an aftermath of the Kassala 
episode.*® It will be remembered that only the northern 
boundary of Eritrea had been accurately delimited in Decem- 
ber 1898 and that the angle about Kassala was still undeter- 
mined.*® The boundaries with Abyssinia of both the Sudan 
and Eritrea were also undetermined.®® Both the Sudan and 
Eritrea were undeveloped in an economic sense.®* Thus both 
England and Italy bad to begin at the beginning. 

A clash of economic interests soon developed. In his an- 
nual report for 1898 Lord Cromer recommended the con- 
struction of a railroad from Abu-Haraz to Gedaref, Kassala 
and the Bed Sea in order that Egypt might be provided with 
cheaper grain.®* This recommendation contained a threat to 
Eritrea whose main resource was the transit trade of Mas- 
sowa. Italian colonialists began to talk of a railroad from 
Massowa to Kassala.®® General Wingate thereupon urged the 
improvement of means of communication between Egypt and 
Western Abyssinia.'* Italian merchants became aroused by 
the falling off of trade at Massowa due in part to the pro- 
posed establishment of a customs barrier against Italian 
goods at Kassala.” 

** Lansdowne’s memo., December 12, 1901, ibid., p. 79. 
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This tempest in a teapot was soon over. Cromer dropped 
his plan for the Abn-Haraz railway in favor of one from 
Berber to Suakin.®* As for the proposed customs barrier, 
Italians insisted that according to Article IV of the Anglo- 
Italian protocol of 1891 they were entitled to free passage of 
goods from Kassala to Metemma and to a preferential com- 
mercial regime.®^ But these argiunents were quieted by the 
temporary agreement of August 1899 that Italian goods 
should enter the Sudan upon the same basis as in Egypt 
while on transit goods a drawback was to be allowed. On 
Sudanese imports into Eritrea the regular Italian colonial 
tariff was to apply.®® 

Boundaries proved much more difficult. Under the evacua- 
tion agreements of December 1897 the protocol of 1891 had 
been adopted as governing jurisdictional matters on the 
Sudan-Eritrean boundary.®® In November 1899 Mr. Eodd 
and Visconti-Venosta agreed that formal delimitation should 
be made by the authorities on the spot.®® But iu the spring 
of 1900 a mutiny broke out among troops in the Sudan and 
the question became complicated by an Anglo-Egyptian occu- 
pation of Gera, to the south of Kassala.®® During the same 
summer the Italian government reached an agreement with 
Abyssinia that the western part of the southern boundary of 
Eritrea should start at Tomat and extend to Todluc.®® This 
line created a salient in the protocol boundary of 1891 which 
interfered with plans for eastward expansion and communica- 
tions between Kassala and Gedaref.®* Consequently the 
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Anglo-Egyptian authorities asked for the cession of this 
salient.®* 

The problem created by this request proved hard to man- 
age. British diplomats soon complained that the Italian atti- 
tude was the reverse of neighborly and that Martini, newly 
appointed governor of Eritrea, was intractable and animated 
by a spirit of chicane.*® On the other hand Italians considered 
the British hardfisted and grasping, and lacking in liber- 
ality.®^ Humors of their demand leaked out and it was re- 
ported that Martini had resigned rather than yield a conces- 
sion which Visconti-Venosta was understood to favor.®* The 
Trihuna viewed with alarm such limitation of Italy’s terri- 
tory and insisted upon the enlargement rather than the 
elimination of the Tomat salient.®* Martini knew nothing 
of the region involved,” but announced that he was not going 
to yield to the land hunger of Great Britain.’* Consequently 
formal delimitation was carried out in the spring of 1901.” 
Lord Lansdowne, having denied Italy’s wishes for protection 
of her coasts, was inspired with a desire to meet her on minor 
points.” 

This delimitation had not been carried out when fresh 
troubles arose. The Italians learned that the British govern- 
ment without consulting them had in the course of negotia- 
tions with Abyssinia asked for a Sudanese boundary line 
extending from Lake Tsana to Todluc.” This proposal 
threatened two caravan routes leading from Abyssinia into 
Eritrea,’® and two Italian gold mining concessions in Abys- 
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sinia.'® Governor Martini, as a consequence of a trip to 
Tomat early in 1901, had come to the conclusion that 
Eritrea’s economic future lay in cultivating markets to the 
south rather than those lost in the west by cession of Kassala 
to the British in 1897.^' Protests were at once forthcoming 
from the Italian government and some tension was created 
when Lord Currie resorted to sharp language.''® 

The problem thus was presented to the British of whether 
it would be wise to insist upon the line they were seeking. 
Control of the western highlands of Abyssinia offered mili- 
tary security for the Egyptian Sudan.''® From them came 
the waters which were intended for use in making the Sudan 
pay for its own redemption from the Mahdi.®® To some the 
region had commercial advantages.®^ But Menelik was sus- 
picious and Lord Cromer came to the conclusion that these 
suspicions made it unwise to go too far with respect to Lake 
Tsana.®® About the same time Sir William Garstin, who had 
made a survey of the irrigation question in the Sudan, came 
to the conclusion that the Sudan was not ready for irriga- 
tion.*® Mr. James Rennell Eodd, British agent at Cairo, 
believed that Abyssinia had small commercial value.®* Colonel 
Harrington, representative at Addis Abeba, was of the opin- 
ion that joint action by all powers interested in Abyssinia was 
preferable to strife for exclusive influence.®® Besides, as was 
pointed out at the time, a French-controlled or hostile Abys- 
sinia was a menace to the interests of both England and 
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Italy.®® Under such circumstances the way to accommoda- 
tion lay open. 

In November 1901 a conference was held at Some in which 
Eodd, Gleichen, Harrington, Martini and officials of the 
Italian colonial office took part, as well as Colonel Cieciodi- 
cola, Italian representative at Addis Abeba.®’^ Assured by 
the Colonel of Menelik’s aeqnieocenee,®® it was agreed that 
Italy should give up the Tomat salient. In return for her 
removal from the Atbara she was to receive the advantage 
that her commerce would derive from a Sudan-Abyssinian 
boundary line drawn west of Nogara and the trade route from 
Eritrea to Gondar. Egypt was to cede to Italy a sliver of 
territory between the line Todlue-Ombrega and new line 
drawn from Abu Gamal southward, while British representa- 
tives were to seek for the cession to Italy by Menelik of a 
portion of the Cunama region.®® At the same time a com- 
mercial agreement was entered into by which Italy was given 
favored nation treatment for imports into the Sudan from 
Eritrea. Sudanese-Eritrean trade in native products was 
placed under a five per cent tariff, but Italian cotton goods 
and sugar were protected from competition in Eritrea by the 
application of the Italian colonial tariff.*® 

This set of agreements practically ended Anglo-Ttalian dif- 
ferences in this region, although one point of friction re- 
mained. The Sudanese officials wanted to use the waters of 
the Gash for irrigation around Kassala.®^ At the time, how- 
ever, while the Italians had no plan for their use, they did 
not want to surrender any possibilities. Consequently they 
would do no more than promise to observe the principles of 
good neighborliness iu the use of the waters of this stream.®* 
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The consent of Menelik to the agreement made in Novem- 
ber was secured in the following spring. By a treaty between 
England, Egypt, Italy and Abyssinia the British received 
GaUabat, the elimination of the Tomat salient, and a pledge 
from Menelik that he would not construct any irrigation 
works on the Sobat, Blue Nile or Lake Tsana without the 
consent of the Sudan and England. They also acqiured the 
right to connect Sudan and Uganda by a railroad through 
Abyssinian territory and the concession of a commercial 
station at Bang on the Baro. Italy received what she had 
been promised: slight rectifications of her frontier with 
Abyssinia and the hope for commercial profit from Nortiiem 
Abyssinia."® 

This minor negotiation represented aU the progress which 
was made in 1901 towards the promotion of better relations 
between England and Italy. Such had been the object un- 
doubtedly of the British negotiators.®* But Prinetti cared 
little for Africa,®" and the main causes of Anglo-Italian irrita- 
tion lay in the Mediterranean and not in Northeast Africa. 
Besides, the fact that in this local agreement England had 
made the greatest concessions from her original position 
may have made it seem profitable to Prinetti to continue 
aggrieved.®® 
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Ki!:; TO Map on Sudan-Abtbbinian-Ebitbeun Bodnoast 

Line, Todluc to the southeast of Gallabat, indicates the greatest con- 
cession Menelik was -willing to make the British. The line, Todluc to Lake 
Tsana, shows the boundary desired by the British. The line, Tomat to the 
White Nile, illustrates roughly the extent of territory claimed in 1891 by 
Menelik. The line, Tomat to the west of Gallabat and south to 35° Bast 
Longitude and 9° North Latitude, is the demarcation line of the Anglo- 
Italian protocols of 1891. The symbol — indicates the boundaries be- 
tween the Sudan, Abyssinia and Eritrea which had been agreed upon prior 
to the settlement of 1902. The symbol z x x indicates the settlement of 1902. 




CHAPTER IX 
Reconciliation' 

While Italy was feeling the guidance of new hands and the 
influence of a new spirit, forces of transformation were at 
work in England. Lord Salisbury was stiU prime minister, 
but his place at the foreign ofBce had been taken in the fall 
of 1900 by the Marquis of Lansdowne. In January 1901 
Queen Victoria died and Edward VII reigned in her stead. 
Hot all the changes which came with the turn of the century 
can be attributed to these new personalities. But it was 
tmder them that events forced an alteration of the position 
of “splendid isolation” which had for so long been Eng- 
land’s boast. 

When 'they came to power they found England very ■uneasy. 
Widespread defects in the military establishment had been 
exposed by the strain of the South African War.^ Foreign 
competition and other causes had produced and were pro- 
ducing great losses for British business men.* It was popular 
to demand a government of business men,* and Mr. Chamber- 
lain was considered " the type of ruler required.” * And the 
unrest spreading to the masses showed itself in the stoning 
of Lloyd George in December 1901.* 

It was natural that the uncertainty in public circles should 
center for a time and to a great extent on the problem of 
England’s naval power and diplomatic position. In January 
1901 the Times stated that it was no time to abate naval 
preparations in view of the deficiency of both the Channel and 
Mediterranean fleets.® Admiral Fisher, who was afraid of a 
continental combination of France, Russia and Germany, 
encouraged Arnold White to conduct propaganda in the 

' Gretton, pp. 654-S56. 

* Ibid., pp. 665-560, 669-571. 

•Ibid., p. 665. 

* Arnold White, Efficiency and Empire, p. 129. 

• Gretton, pp. 683-584. 

• The Times, January 22, 1901, p. 9. 
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Daily Mail for putting both fleets on a war footing.^ Articles 
in the Fortnightly, National Review and Nineteenth Century 
argued that the French and Hussian fleets and naval bases 
in the Mediterranean were superior to the British and that 
the Italian fleet, the only possible ally, was helpless.® Mr. 
White went so far as to write a book in which he said: 
“ After holding the command of the sea unchallenged for the 
better part of a century, Britain has lost it, with the silent 
acquiescence of our rulers.” ® Mr. Archibald S. Hurd pointed 
out that these alarmists were including the northern fleet of 
France in their Mediterranean figures,^® but even he admitted 
that control of the seas might be lost if a closer watch were 
not kept on France, Eussia and Germany.^ The latter, he be- 
lieved, would hold the balance of power in European waters 
within a decade unless something more than the naval 
strength of France and Eussia were taken as a standard.^® 
Isolated Britain, in his opinion, had assumed great obliga- 
tions which entangled her in every portion of the world.^® 

British naval authorities took this isolation and clamor 
seriously. In August 1901 the government asked an urgent 
appropriation to construct a breakwater and increase the 
stocks of coal at Malta.*® During the next year the number 
of battleships in the Mediterranean was increased from eight 
to thirteen.*® At the same time joint manoeuvres of the 
Mediterranean and Channel fleets were instituted and a Haval 
War College established.*® 

The year was also a troubled one for British diplomats. 


’’ Admiral B. H. Bacon, The Life of Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, I, 
13G-141; Lord Fisher, Memories, p. 90. 

“H. W. Wilson, “The Admiralty vs. the Navy,” Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, XLIX (1901), 41 6-430 j Willoughby Verner, “A Fool’s Para- 
dise,” Fortnightly Beview, LXXV (1901), 951-958; Arnold White, 
“ A Message from the Mediterranean,” National l^view, XXXVII 
(1901), 679-683. See also Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), 
XCVI, 1086. 

• White, pp. 271-272. 

‘“Archibald S. Hurd, Naval Efficiency, p. 72. 
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England's enemies could be numbered on every hand as the 
year opened.^^ Morocco, where France was displaying dan- 
gerous symptoms of activity,^ and Manchuria, threatened by 
Eussia,^® were the main danger points. During the year 
negotiations for an alliance with Germany and attempts to 
work with her in the Far Bast broke down.®® True, towards 
the end of the year the prospect of an Anglo- Japanese alli- 
ance gave some hope for relief in the Far East,®® but Morocco 
and the Mediterranean remained. 

It was at this juncture that the news that France and Italy 
had agreed with respect to Tripoli was published. Since 
Prinetti’s accession to office he had wanted to nail France 
publicly to her bargain, and in June had broached the matter 
to the French government.®® His opportunity came when the 
French government in the course of a dispute with Turkey 
occupied MytUene in November, 1901, at a moment when he 
was excited over reports of French aggressions on the Tri- 
politan border.®® He failed to arouse hig alUes to support 
him in demanding explanations or compensation j ®* but Del- 
casse, thinking that England and Italy had already come to 
an agreement respecting Tripoli,®® yielded to Prinetti’s re- 
quest for a publication of the agreement of 1900 to the extent 
of permitting Prinetti to declare that the Mytilene incident 
aroused no anxiety in Italy since France had given assurances 
that it would not pass the line of 1899 nor would it cut the 
caravan routes leading from Tripolitania into Central Africa.®* 


Newton, ch. vi. 

“Monaon to Salisbury, October 17, 1900, B. D., II, 269; Lana- 
downe to Durand, April 15, 1901, ibid., p. 260; Monaon to Lansdowne, 
June 14, 1901, ibid., pp. 260-261. 

Lansdowne to MacDonald, April 17, 1901, ibid., p. 89. 

Ibid., cha. ix and x. 

This alliance was signed on January 30, 1902. 
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“Barrbre to Delcassd, November 1, 1901, D. D. F. (Series 11), I, 
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Prinetti was not slow to take advantage of this opportunity 
and triiimphantlj made his announcement to the outside 
world on December 14, 1901.*^ 

Prinetti’s statement differed from the one made by Vis- 
conti-Venosta one year previous only in being more explicit.^® 
But the press in Austria, Prance and Italy made much of it,®“ 
and the Germans took advantage of the opening to call the 
British to account for the apparent desertion of Italy.®” 
Signor Pansa, Italian ambassador at London, pointedly called 
attention to the Pranco-Italian rapprochement as putting an 
end to the “ feeling of annoyance which had been created in 
Italy by the conclusion of the Anglo-Prench Convention of 
1899 concerning the hinterland of Tripoli.” Prinetti took 
the position that a Pranco-Italian discord was to the advan- 
tage of England,”® and assumed an aggrieved attitude to- 
wards England when talking with the British ambassador, 
Lord Currie.*® 

Officially the British government put a good face on the 
matter. Lord Lansdowne, in the midst of taunting reminders 
from the German ambassador. Count Mettemich, that Eng- 
land was isolated and that a refusal to accept the German 
alliance proffer might make Sussia and Germany draw closer 
together, merely remarked that the Pranco-Italian agreement 
was as much a move against the Triple Alliance as against 
England.** Lord Salisbury sarcastically said that Italy would 
have to wait a long time for the division of Turkey. After all 
England’s strength lay, not in alliances, but in her fleet and 
chalk cliffs.** 

« A. P. C. D., DCXXIV, 6748-6749. 

’•Ibid.; Currie to Lansdowne, January 4, 1902, B. D., VIII, 21. 

’•Ibid.; Barr4re to Delcassi, December 16, 1901, D. D. P. (Series 
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pp. 672-673. 
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British, opinion was not quite so nonchalant. AH during 
1901 there had been a current of uneasiness with respect to 
England’s relations with Italy.®* In April 1901 the Times — 
on the occasion of the Italian fleet’s visit to Toulon — ^kept its 
courage up by asserting that an Anglo-Italian understanding 
was stiU a cornerstone of Italian policy and that Italy surely 
would not consent to making the Mediterranean a Latin or 
French lake.*^ In June the Times found it puzzling that 
Italy should be cool towards England when the Briti^ fleet 
guaranteed Italian independence, and Tripoli and Albania — 
two touchstones of Italian policy — ^involved no British in- 
terests.*® In September the liberal P. A. White became so 
uneasy about the consequences of the Boer War that he advo- 
cated the surrender of Malta to its original owners and cessar 
tion of the claim that the Mediterranean was a British lake.*® 
In November A. B. C., writing in the National Review con- 
cerning British foreign policy, were willing to suggest the 
cession of Itaiia irredenta to Italy as a means of conciliating 
her feelings, should the Austrian Empire break up." 

This random uneasiness changed into real alarm at Pri- 
netti’s announcement that France and Italy were one in the 
Mediterranean, and at the discussion which followed. The 
Times admitted that France had gained by respecting what 
Italy thought England had given away, but warned that the 
Italians should remember the past and the value of English 
aid in the Mediterranean.*’^ The Standard pointed out that 
other powers than France and Italy were interested in Tripoli 
and that England had a special interest in Morocco.** The 
National Review regretted that England’s action had opened 
the door for a Pranco-Italian rapprochement, and became 

** In harmony with the general uneasiness of the year. 

" The Times, April 10, 1901, p. 7. 

’* Ibid., June 4, 1901, p. 9. This was by way of comment on a 
letter from its Rome correspondent published in the issue of May 29. 
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convinced that Italy had exchanged the British policy of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean for an indefinite French 
policy.*' An " Anglo-Italian ” was of the opinion that the 
way was open for England and Italy to find themselves on 
opposing sides.** Sir Charles Dilke scented trouble off the 
coast of Morocco since Italy's naval bases had been lost along 
with her alliance.** Lord Beresford, navalist a Voutrance, 
wanted to be assured that the Franoo-Italian agreement was 
not detrimental to English interests.** 

British official circles were likewise disturbed despite the 
bold face they had put on matters. Lord Lansdowne sus- 
pected that the agreement referred to Morocco.*^ If a source 
inspired by Lord Salisbury can be"ti*nsted as revealing his 
opinion at the time, he considered it as a sinister sign on the 
European horizon; and the Admiralty sent two cruisers to 
visit the coast of Tripoli in January 1902.*® 

The first matter to which the British turned their atten- 
tion was that of the Maltese language question.*® This con- 
stituted more than a significant trifie. Italians considered 
any attack upon the Italian language a matter of first im- 
portance.*® Both Prinetti and the king complained bitterly 
about the British policy in Malta, the former sarcastically re- 
marking that it was remarkable that Chamberlain should 
have found time to abolish the Italian language in the only 
British dependency where it was used.** Chamberlain, how- 
ever, was at first stubborn when Currie reported the nature 
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of the Italian grievance. He argued that since the Maltese 
did not speak Italian there could be no abolition. Besides, 
the fact that ninety per cent of the Maltese were electing 
English would soon make it a mere matter of convenience to 
have this as the official language.'* 

Chamberlain was not able to maintain this position. The 
exact arguments which may have taken place in the cabinet 
have not been revealed. But it is certain that he remembered 
the scene at Lord Currie’s in 1900." The popularity of Eng- 
lish as an optional subject was declining." Irredentism was 
rising in Malta." British Liberals and Irish Catholics found 
it strange that he should alienate England’s last friend and 
violate the right of independent judgment." In the Con- 
temporary Review the cry was being raised that the Maltese 
agitation might lead to the cession of the island to Italy.'* 
It is not hard to see why Chamberlain reached the conclusion 
that he must conciliate Italy. He proceeded to do this by 
saying that he withdrew the proclamation terminating the 
official use of Italian in order that he might not have any mis- 
imderstanding with Italy." 

The announcement did not touch the question of the 
optional teaching of the Italian language in the schools, but 
it was greeted with enthusiasm. La Tribuna termed the day 
of Chamberlain’s speech a beautiful one in Anglo-ItaUan 
friendship." The Giornale d’ltalia urged the Maltese to ac- 
cept and felt reassured concerning the state of relations with 
England." “Victor” in Nuova antologia exultantly pro- 
claimed that Italy must feel a betterment of her position in 
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the world.®^ Only journals like the socialist Avanti, the 
Catholic Osservatore romano and the radical Secolo opposed 
dropping the Maltese cause on such a slight concession.*® By 
1903, when Chamberlain abolished the Strickland constitu- 
tion of 1887, the agitation had so died away that the com- 
plaints of the Tributia and Secolo were formal in character.®* 
The Italian government, of course, made no protest against 
this last measure.®* 

During the time in which the British government decided 
to make this concession concerning Malta, negotiations with 
respect to the main issue — ^Tripoli — ^had been going on. Pri- 
netti had probably made his speech in December with an eye 
to this matter and, as time showed that England would yield 
in Malta, became more determined that she should yield 
more.*® In addition to feeling that Tripoli as the last bit of 
unassigned territory on the coasts of the Mediterranean 
should go to Italy, he said that the narrowing possibilities of 
emigration to Tunis and the Americas made desirable such a 
population outlet.** Apparently thinking that Italy was not 
strong enough to seize it by force he put forward the tenta- 
tive idea that Italy should hold Tripoli much after the same 
fashion that England held Cyprus or Egypt.*’’ 

Prinetti’s method of approach to this question was admir- 
ably adapted to achieve the end that he had in view. It will 
be remembered that he had lost no time in bringing the 
Eranco-Italian situation to the notice of the British govern- 
ment. The Germans, who feared that he might carry his 
government further in a Prench direction, assured him that 
they would make no difficulties for him at Constantinople 

Victor, “ Note e commenti,” Nuova antologia ( Series IV) , XCVII 
(1902), 562-563. 
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after he had told them that he was sure that the British 
would not create difiiculties.®® Taking advantage of the uni- 
versal concern in England, he complained bitterly to the 
British ambassador concerning the neglect of Italy by the 
British government, and of the unfriendly attitude of the 
British press.®® And when Lord Currie sought an audience 
with Victor Emmanuel, Prinetti had schooled the young ITiTig 
so well that Currie sarcastically wrote home that this satup 
neglect was “ the burden of his song.” At the same timp 
during the conversation in which he broached the matter of 
Tripoli and described the nature of the French promise re- 
specting it, Prinetti was careful not to present a formal re- 
quest for a concession with respect to Tripoli,^' so that ho 
could tell the Germans with some truth that he had refused 
to take the initiative in seeking a concession of this nature 
from the British.^® 

Lord Currie did not think the situation serious enough to 
communicate with the Foreign Office by telegraph,''® but be 
assured Prinetti that England would make him no difficulties 
in his proposed arrangement with Turkey if other powers 
were willing. He pointed out that the main objection would 
probably come from the Sultan’s fear of losing prestige among 
his subjects.''* He seems, however, to have realized that the 
cards were in Prinetti’s hands. Consequently while he was 
careful to emphasize the point that Prinetti had not changed 
matters from the condition in which the Marquis Visconti- 
Venosta had left them,'® he argued to the home authorities 
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that the motive of Lord Salisbnry’s refusal to make a pledge 
respecting Tripoli in 1899 had lost much of its force now 
that France had taken the lead in making the declaration 
then desired.'® In general there seems no reason to doubt 
that Prinetti’s statement to the German ambassador, to the 
effect that Lord Currie was favorable towards British conces- 
sions respecting Tripoli, reflects most of the truth.” 

Lord Lansdowne responded to the Italians in a dignified 
manner. He was not in Rome or Paris where the press was 
much excited over the advances Delcasse and Barr^re were 
making to Italy.'® Discounting the possibility of a working 
agreement between France and Italy, Sir Edward Monson 
reported from Paris that Delcasse Was friendly towards Eng- 
land and that Italy's motive in making a parade of the under- 
standing with France was that of securing a better position 
in the Triple Alliance.'® Accordingly Lord Lansdowne could 
see nothing to get excited about, although he admitted that 
Italy might have made some concessions to France in 
Morocco. The agreement of 1899 applied only to a small 
portion of Tripoli. Consequently the French declaration to 
which Prinetti had referred could not affect the region in 
question to a very great extent.*® It is comprehensible why, 
at the beginning, he saw no reason to change Lord Salisbury’s 
non-committal policy of 1899.®^ 

Such in fact was the first reply which he made to Prinetti. 
The latter, on January 13, 1903, proposed that the British 
government should pledge itself to observe the line laid down 
in the Convention of 1899 particularly respecting Tripoli.*' 
Lord Lansdowne in reply took the position that Lord Salis- 
bury had assumed in 1899 ; namely, that the 1899 declaration 
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in no way affected Tripoli or the rights of third powers in its 
hinterland.®* 

Naturally this statement did not satisfy Prinetti. It left 
Tripoli open to the expansion of Great Britain. Nor did it 
suit the tone of the Italian public, the keynote of which was 
struck by the Nuova antologia. This old Italian review 
argued that England was isolated and her recent policy was 
not encouraging. Her people were ignorant of Italy, but were 
paying more attention to her as a result of the Pranco-Italian 
agreement. Certainly England could not nourish objections 
to Italy’s expansion in a region where she had no aspira- 
tions.®* Backed by such opinions as these Prinetti’s next 
move was to request that the British government should re- 
main forever disinterested in Ti-ipoli. He hinted that other 
powers had not only given him this assurance but that they 
had also given carte blanche as to the time.®® 

Lansdowne was not alow in pointing out that such an 
engagement on the part of England would be contrary to its 
treaty engagements with Turkey and the policy of the status 
quo.®® But this was a smoke screen. From an inspection of 
the discussions which took place it is clear that he saw that 
some concessions were necessary. If the other powers had 
made such concessions as Prinetti had stated and Lansdowne’s 
own government did not, it would be hard to hold the friend- 
ship of Italy. Under the then existing circumstances of 
British isolation, mitigated hardly at all by the Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty with the United 
States,®’’ it is not hard to see such a decision in his mind when 
he informed Prinetti that his government was anxious to 
afford evidence of its friendship and of present intentions 
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respecting Tripoli. Consequently lie was willing to say that 
Great Britain had no designs on Tripoli and that it desired 
the status quo there. But if alteration of this status quo 
should become inevitable, the object of his government would 
be " that such alteration should not be of a nature to operate 
to the detriment of Italian interests.” “ 

Apparently this communication was accompanied by much 
emphasis on the interest of Great Britain in maintaining its 
international engagements to Turkey, for Prinetti remarked 
to the German ambassador at Borne that he had asked for the 
dropping of this phrase from the British proposal.®” Lans- 
downe then sought to pry into the Pranco-Italian agreement 
on the ground that Prinetti was basing his argument on the 
French model throughout. But the latter wisely kept its 
exact nature a mystery. Consequently Lansdowne, after some 
grumbling about the reserve of the Italian government and 
the geographic terms of the French declaration, gave in. 
Currie was instructed to repeat that the agreement of 18S9 
in no way affected the rights of third powers in Tripoli and 
Benghazi and the line drawn thereby restricted France and 
Great Britain to the east and west respectively. With this 
monotonous preface out of the way, Currie was authorized 
also to give assurance that: 

. . . His Britannic Majesty’s Government have no aggressive or 
ambitious designs in regard to Tripoli as above described; that they 
continue to be sincerely desirous of the maintenance of the status 
quo there, as in other parts of the coast of the Mediterranean; and 
that if at any time an alteration of the status quo should take plaee, 
it would be their object that, so far as is compatible with the 
obligations resulting from the Treaties which at present form part 
of the public law of Burope, such alteration should be in conformity 
with Italian interests. This assurance is given on the understanding 
and in full confidence that Italy on her part has not entered, and 
will not enter, into arrangements with other Powers in regard to 
this or other portions of the Mediterranean of a nature inimical to 
British interests.'" 

The note embodying these points was duly transmitted to 
Prinetti who, in Currie's words, “ expressed his cordial thanks 
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for the good will shown by His Majesty’s Government ” and 
assured Currie that Italy had entered into no engagement 
with France regarding England. He also showed him con- 
fidentially the French declaration of December 14, 1900.®^ 
Prinetti lost no time in announcing to the Italian chamber 
that the relations of France and Italy had in no way dis- 
turbed the relations of traditional friendship between Eng- 
land and Italy,®® and Count Nigra at Vienna expressed his 
satisfaction at the British step.®® But when Prinetti revealed 
to Barr^re that he had also given Currie an assurance that 
Italy’s arrangements with France concerning Morocco were 
confined to disinterestedness, the ever hopeful Barrere thought 
that Prinetti’s reserve indicated an incomplete and condi- 
tional British promise respecting Tripolitania.®* 

Prom the Italian point of view, to be sure, the British 
declaration could have been much fuUer. At the same time 
no British government would be likely to disavow, save under 
exceptional circumstances, the pledge of non-aggression in 
Tripoli, and it was made extremely hard for them to oppose 
Italian action in Tripoli provided the Italians acted with the 
discretion to which most of their statesmen were accustomed- 

The British also gained some advantages. British reserva- 
tions and ambiguities in the declaration of March 1902 could 
and were probably intended to act as a brake on possible 
Italian precipitancy. At a time when they had not yet de- 
cided to come to terms with France over Morocco,®® conces- 
sions by the British conditioned upon the pacific character of 
Franeo-Italian understandings towards England headed off 
danger regarding Morocco. Thus Delcasse was compelled to 
look to England for consent respecting Morocco more than 
ever; and its government could wait till the spring of 1903 
before taking up the matter seriously.®® 

“ Currie to Lanadowne, March 12, 1902, ibid., p. 291. 
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Such was the end of these negotiations over Tripoli. But 
public interest had been aroused in both countries to such an 
extent that parliaments and press continued to reveal cross 
currents of opmion which illustrate the state of relations be- 
tween England and Italy in 1902. 

The source of this agitation was Italian and Turkish. The 
government of the latter country was fearful that the Franco- 
Italian agreements foreshadowed the surrender of Tripoli to 
Italy.®^ Italian opposition journals pressed the theme that 
Prinetti was leading Italy into adventures such as an ex- 
pedition to Tripoli would be.‘® 

Naturally Prinetti denied that he. had any such inten- 
tions.®® Still many Englishmen were curious. On April 21, 
1902 O’KeUey asked the Briti^ ministry if Prance and Italy 
had not made an agreement giving Italy the right to annex 
Tripoli at the first convenient moment, if Prinetti had not 
announced that an expedition against Tripoli was being pre- 
pared, if it was not the policy of Great Britain to maintain 
the statiis quo in the Mediterranean and would orders be 
issued to prevent Tripoli’s occupation by any other power. 
Viscount Cranborne replied that the government was not 
aware of such an agreement and that Prinetti had made no 
such announcement. As for the British government its policy 
was that of the status quo as Prinetti’s speech also showed his 
to be.“® 

Technically, of course, this statement was correct. The 
British government as we now know was not fully aware of 
the Italian side of the agreement by which Italy disinterested 
herself in Morocco, nor did the French declaration regarding 

Constans to Selcasse, January 28, 1902 D. D. F. (Series II), 
II, 57-68. 

BarrSre to Delcasa^, April 8, 1902, ibid., p. 230 ; Kuova antologia 
(Series IV), XCVIII (1902), 575; L’esercito italiano, March 28, 
1902, p. 1; Memorial diplomatique, XL (1902), 211, 235; C. Lorn- 
b''oso, “ II pericolo tripolitano,” Nuova antologia (Series IV) , XCVIII 
(1902), 720-725; II Secolo, March 26, 1902, p. 1; Hassegna nazionaie, 
CXXIV (1902), 762-763. 

•'A. P. C. D., DCLI, 543-644. Barrere believed he was sincere. 
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Tripoli grant that country to Italy save by implication. But 
of course the British government knew that the agreement 
between France and Italy could have no other object than 
that of acquisition of Tripoli by the latter. Consequently 
Cranbome’s statement came dangerously near to being incor- 
rect in letter, and was more nearly so in spirit. Once in- 
volved in such a tangle the British government probably de- 
cided to bluff it out. On May 5, 1902 in reply to questions 
from the same questioner, Granbome denied that any negotia- 
tions regarding the eventual occupation of the territory of 
Tripoli had taken place between the British government and 
Italy, and that the former had not given the latter “ condi- 
tional assent to its occupation.” 

Almost at once Prinetti was bombarded with questions by 
men who did not like this attitude of the British government. 
On May 21, 1902 the expansionist De Marinis of Salerno 
accused England of not seconding Italian aims in the Medi- 
terranean.^®* On the next day De Martino, and three days 
later, Guicciardini expressed the hope that England had given 
assurances similar to those of Prance.^®* The British gov- 
ernment had stated in its note of March 12, 1902 that it 
would not object to a general parliamentary announcement 
of the terms of the agreement arrived at.^®* Consequently 
Prinetti had his opportunity in these questions and announced 
that England had made similar assurances to those of 
Prance.*®® 

STaturally these utterances left the British government 
suspended in the air. Uneasiness concerning the friendship 
witii Italy persisted, which Viscount Cranborne sought to 
allay in the House of Commons by saying that assurances had 
been given Italy that in Tripoli subject to "treaty obliga- 
tions, we have every disposition to study Italian interests.” *®* 

Ibid., evil, 616-617. 

A. P. C. D., DCLIII, 1931-1034. 

Ibid., pp. 1963-1964, 2023. 

Lansdowne to Currie, March 7, 1602, B. D., I, 291. 

A. P. C. D., DCLIII, 2036. 
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The Times did not consider his explanations satisfactory,^®^ 
nor did Earl Spencer apparently, for he asked Lord Lans- 
downe to allay the suspicions which had arisen.’^®® Lord 
Lansdowne in an elaborate speech argued that all the out- 
standing questions with Italy had been settled, and that while 
the British government wished the status quo in the Medi- 
terranean, they also hoped that if it should be disturbed “ we 
shall find ourselves acting in cooperation with Italy.” If 
Italy had done the natural thing and come to be friendly with 
Prance and strengthened her position thereby, the English 
would be the last to complain. And he closed by saying that 
there was no country that they wisjied to be or were on more 
friendly terms with than Italy.*®* 

These well phrased statements were certainly meant to ap- 
peal to friendly elements in Italy and fiatter the self-esteem 
of Italians, although they did leave gaps for a political bar- 
rage. This was not slow in coming from all sides. The 
Standard believed that Lansdowne was optimistic, the Post 
that he had confessed that Italy was not an advocate of the 
status quo.^^'’ The Daily News thought that Lansdowne’s 
speech was anti-Tripoli in character and that since Italy’s 
relations with two alliances of Europe were good and the one 
of which she was a member did not object to her occupa- 
tion of Tripoli, it was useless to say that relations were on 
the old basis.*** The Times considered his remarks most 
opportune,*** while the Chronicle asserted that Anglo-Italian 
friendship was almost an axiom.*** 

The Italian press sought similarly to use his remarks for 
party purposes. The Zanardellian Patria wanted to know if 
England had an engagement to protect the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire after she had provided for Egypt, Cyprus 
and the hinterland of Tripoli. Whatever England’s engage- 

The Times, July 4, 1902, p. 7. 

“•Parliamentary Debates (Series IV), CXI, 660. 
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ments were, Tripoli was Italy’s spliere.^^ L’ltdie called 
attention to the common interests of Italy and England and 
remarked that Lansdowne’s speech had made for friend- 
ship.^^' La Perseveranza thonght England had atoned for 
her lapses and that now Italy could go to Tripoli with Euro- 
pean consent.’-’-' The official Tribuna found that despite 
Lansdowne’s adherence to the status quo his friendship to- 
wards Italy so filled his speech that only the hypothesis of 
support for Italian interests could he admitted, and closed by 
saying : 

Yesterday in the House of Lords was a good day for England and 
for us. And it is our duty to join to our protestations of friendship 
given in return, the expression of our keen satisfaction towards 
those who direct the foreign policy of Italy. Thanks to the skil- 
fulness of a policy equally respectful of the interests of all, the 
prestige of our state has so grown that it can be said that if it 
must seek friendships and appreciate them, its own friendship is no 
less sought for and appreciated. The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
powerful minister of a most powerful state, has made the most 
solemn testimonial of this.*'' 

With this cry of triumph Anglo-Italian friendship may be 
said to have attained a new basis. No longer did Italians feel 
that they must do as England did and in this spirit they car- 
ried on. 


Quoted in Daily News, July 21, 1902. 

“• L’ltalie, July 20, 1902, p. 1. 
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CHAPTEB X 

Bo ut des IN Apbica 

Relations between Italy and England during the three 
years which followed the reconciliation of 1903 were inspired 
generally by the spirit of the Tribuna’s utterance. This was 
particularly true in their dealings concerning Northeast 
Africa where the future of Abyssinia, Eritrea and Somaliland 
was involved. A minor illustration is also to be found in the 
problem raised by Belgian atrocities in the Congo. 

It will be remembered that both England and Italy were 
interested in this region as signatories of the General Act of 
the Conference of Berlin. England’s greater missionary and 
trade commitments, however, gave her the initiative when 
Belgium acted as if the region were her colony for trade pur- 
poses and permitted bad treatment of the natives.^ In August 
1903 as a result of complaints of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, the London Chamber of Commerce, various church 
bodies and the British parliament,* the British government 
addressed a circular dispatch to the signatory powers in which 
it was suggested that they should mate representations on the 
subject of bad treatment of the natives and agree to refer the 
question of Belgian trade policy to the Hague Tribunal.® 

The response demonstrated the futility of relying upon 
international engagements to enforce humanitarian measures 
in Africa. Questions in the British parliament showed that 
no satisfactory replies were received by the government.® 
In fact Turkey was the only European power to reply empha- 
tically.® Italy contented herself with assuming a sympa- 
thetic yet reserved attitude which in no way committed her.® 

^ Arthur B. Keith, The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act, chs. iv, 
V, pp. 127-128 eep. 
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Italian interests in the Congo and Italian public opinion 
fnrnish an adequate explanation of this reserve. In 1903 
many Italians and Italian army officers were in the employ 
of the Congo State/ and the region was under investigation 
as an outlet for emigration.® Professor Gianturco, a friend 
of Giolitti, viewed the British demarche as one inspired hy 
commercial greed.® Colonial groups accused England of seek- 
ing to grab the Congo after Leopold had made it profitable.^® 
Catholic circles joined with Belgians in thinkiTig that the 
Protestant missionaries in the Congo were at the root of the 
excitement over atrocities.^ Italian army opinion resented 
charges of this nature as reflections upon the army officers sta- 
tioned there.^® Even <he Giornale d’Halia hinted that the 
Congo was needed to round out the possessions of France, 
Germany and England.^® 

In the two years which followed the British note of 1903 
the Italian interest died away. Captain Baccari, the official 
investigator of Congo emigration possibilities, reported that 
the territory was unfit for this purpose.^* Probably his re- 
port was colored by the fact that he was the object of an at- 
tempted assassination uhile there, but at any rate in January 
1905 the Italian ministry ordered that no more Italian officers 
would be permitted to enlist for Congo service.*' As late as 


’Giornale d’ltalia, June 13. 1905, p. 2; Bmigrazione e colonie, n, 
493. 
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March no official communication of this decision had heen 
made to the British.^ Thus the reserved attitude was main- 
tained. 

A more vital problem was involved in the undefined hinter- 
land of Italian SomalBand.” Here Great Britain, who in 
the words of Abdul Hamid shared with Turkey the honor of 
being the world^s greatest Mohammedan power,^® was faced 
with the task of controlling the activities of Mohammed Ben 
Abdullah, commonly known as “ The Mullah ” or “ the Mad 
Mullah.” After having acquired the reputation of a holy 
man by reason of several pilgrimages to Mecca, in 1899 and 
1900 he gathered such a following that he threatened the 
peace of British Somaliland.®* In 1901 the Ogaden tribes 
in the hinterland of Kismayu murdered a British agent.“ 
In a region where Italian cooperation was desirable. Great 
Britain was faced with another of those frontier wars which 
have been endemic in her colonial history. 

In the beginning of these troubles Italian cooperation was 
taken for granted. Lord Lansdowne assured the Italians 
that any crossing of their frontier by British expeditions 
would be temporary and argued that any pacification of the 
hinterland was beneficial to both.*® Visconti-Tenosta, acting 
to fulfill Italy’s obligations concerning the stoppage of the 
arms trade,** sent the Pestalozza mission in order that the 
Mullah’s supply of arms might be cut off.** But when the 
Mullah fled into the Italian protectorate in Jiily 1901 Lord 
Lansdowne forebore to authorize pursuit thither,** probably 
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because Anglo-Italian relations, as ■will be remembered, were 
cool at that time. 

During 1901, however, reliance upon Abyssinian assistance 
produced no results.*® Consequently in the spring of 1902 at 
the request of the British and coineidently with the restora- 
tion of more friendly feelings between England and Italy, 
a joint cruise of the Mij jertein coast was inaugurated ; and 
an Italian officer accompanied the British expedition of that 
year, despite the Italian complaint that the extent of the 
arms trade was exaggerated, and a warning that the British 
should not push the Mullah too plose to the Benadir.*® 

Such action hut touched the surface of the problem in- 
volved in capturing the Mullah who dodged from one water 
hole to another with amazing celerity. The natives in the 
Italian protectorate not only did not capture him, but were 
suspected of supplying him with arms and recruits.** Conse- 
quently in August 1902 Lansdowne suggested that a few hun- 
dred men should be landed at Illig in the Mullah’s rear and 
that a rigid blockade of the coast should be set up.*® The 
Italians preferred to rely upon information from the French 
concerning the departure of arms cargoes from Jibuti and 
feared such drastic measures would threaten the Benadir.*® 
Lansdowne followed the Italian suggestion and requested that 
Paris supply this information.®® In September, Colonel 
Swayne requested that either England or Italy land 600 men 
at Obbia since the Mullah had taken refuge in Italian terri- 
tory.®® Lansdowne returned to his August proposal and sug- 
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gested that after an inspection of the coast he would he will- 
ing to hold a conference as the Italians had requested at that 
time.®® His suggestion was followed but Pansa in replying 
emphasized the point that this in no way committed his gov- 
ernment to an expedition against the Mullah.®® 

At this juncture a miniature press war broke out in Italy 
over the question of cooperation with the British. The radi- 
cal Secolo took the position that only England and the pri- 
vate company leasing the Benadir would benefit from coopera- 
tion.®* The Esploraaione commerciale wanted something 
tangible for services Italy might render.®® The ministerial 
Patria reminded the Italians that England had consulted her 
own interests in the Zeila affair of 1896. They diould think 
twice before arousing the Mullah and should ask compensa- 
tion for even moral cooperation.®* Military circles favored 
action only in the circumstance of an attack by the Mullah 
upon Italian interests, but were willing to permit the British 
to act alone.®’ Perseveranza urged full compliance witli 
British wishes and pointed vaguely to the great opportunity 
which would thus be created.®* 

Such differences of opinion were inexplicable to many in 
England. The Morning Post pointed out that Italy was 
under a legal obligation to guard the Somaliland coast against 
its use by the Mullah as a base.®* The Daily Graphic argued 
that the Mullah was dangerous to both countries and that 
Italy became responsible if she permitted her territory to be 
the center for hostile operations.*® These criticisms drew 
the retort from the Tribiina that Italy was not an accomplice 
of the Mullah and that she would answer any British request 
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all the more quickly because England had waited so long 
about Zeila in 1896.“ 

Prinetti could not well afford to follow all of this advice 
which came to him from all directions. He needed the co- 
operation of the British in suppressing the slave trade in 
which employees of the private company exploiting the Bena- 
dir had become involved.^’ He wanted to be admitted to the 
blockade that England and Germany were inaugurating 
against Venezuela.*® Naturally he did not wish to see opera- 
tions on the part of the English which would drive the Mul- 
lah into the Benadir.** With Italian colonial interests seek- 
ing to exploit the region about Lugh,*' he could not well be 
deaf to the cry the colonialists were raising for compensation 
in return for cooperation. Consequently his course was set 
towards the goal of minimum cooperation and maximum 
compensation. 

The British seem to have felt that something must be done 
to restore their prestige in Northeast Africa.*® They pre- 
ferred active Italian participation in action against the Mul- 
lah.*^ But their conduct soon showed they did not want to 
wait for this to develop. 

As a result of negotiations at Borne in December 1903 it 
was agreed that Obbia could be used as a base for British 
operations, provided that every effort was made to keep the 
Mullah from the Benadir.*® British response to the Italian 
desire for compensation can be seen in the agreement entered 
into soon after by which they would consult the Italians be- 
fore deviating from the 1891 line in laying down a boundary 
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line between Abyssinia and British East Africa," and a deci- 
sion that they would aid in improving the Italian position in 
the Benadir.®® Anglo-Italian relations resumed the familiar 
r61e of cooperation in Africa.®^ 

The path of cooperation was not without its thorns. Early 
in 1903 the Sultan of Obbia, whose territory had been chosen 
as a base of operations against the Mullah, exhibited a good 
deal of cupidity and demanded rather high prices for sup- 
plies.®* After a conference with the Italian representative. 
Count LovateUi, he was deported.®* Such summary treatment 
aroused two differently motivated fears: the fear of injury 
to Italian colonial interests, from the stockholders of the com- 
pany leasing the Benadirj and the fear of provoking a 
colonial war, from the Gazzetta del Torino and the Secolo.^* 
At the same time rumors that the Mullah was going south 
into the Italian protectorate led the Corriere della Sera to 
accuse the Italian military authorities of negligence and the 
British of bad faith.®® 

These complaints were accompanied by others which opened 
an old sore in colonial matters. Senator Vigoni, editor of the 
Esplorazione commerciale, who was discontented with ihe 
Sudan-Eritrean boundary agreement of 1908, charged that 
the most elementary knowledge of the situation in Somaliland 
should have told Prinetti that the British force could not 
keep the Mullah from the Benadir.®® In parliament he argued 
that an agreement for the loss of the Tomat salient should 
have been compensated for by concessions on the Juba.®’' And 
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in his organ appeared a demand for the freeing of the Benadir 
ports from the sovereignty of the Sultan of Zanzibar." 

Italian colonial oflBcials shared some of Vigoni’s dissatis- 
faction with the agreement of 1902." They had reaped but 
littte commercial reward from the territory south of the Setit 
which they had exchanged for Tomat, and the prospect that 
Sudanese railways to Eassala would drain much of this away 
was not inviting." Uneasy about the prospects of civil war in 
Abyssinia and possible European intervention which might 
follow the death of Emperor Menelik they had approached 
Colonel Harrington as early as December 1902 on the matter 
of joint action in case of such an eventual denouement.^ To 
these considerations the weakness of the Zanardelli ministry 
added another." A far-reaching colonial agreement with 
England might go far to save it. Such an agreement must 
have been in Admiral Morin’s mind when he took the matter 
up in September 1903. 

He was probably encouraged by the concessions which Eng- 
land had made in the preceding fall and winter, but he used 
the question of the Abyssinian railway as his approach. In 
1894-1897 a French company had been granted a monopoly 
of railway construction from Jibuti to the Nile. The pro- 
moters got into financial diflBculties. Control passed into the 
hands of British capitalists, and again with the aid of the 
French government into the hands of the French; and 
under these circumstances the line was completed almost to 
Harrar." In 1901 British imperialists proposed a connec- 
tion from Berbers or Zeila to Harrar." The Italians co- 
operated with the British against the French monopoly and 

'* Esplorazione commerciale, XVIII (1903), 116. 
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used this support as a grouud for opening the entire set of 
questions at stake in Africa. They proposed that the British 
and Italian govemments should act together to maintain their 
agreements with Abyssinia and in case the stat/us quo should 
change. The Italians wanted to be assured of a connection 
at Kassala between proposed Sudanese and Eritrean lines of 
railway and of support for Italian commerce with Abyssinia 
and the Sudan. Be-echoing Yigoni, Morin also sought in- 
clusion of Lugh and the Dau-Ganale region in Somaliland 
and concessions on the Juba." 

Bodd, to whom these suggestions were addressed, argued 
that the railway connection was too far in the future for con- 
sideration. Commerce with the Sudan had been arranged in 
1901, and Great Britain had treaties giving her favored 
nation treatment in Abyssinia which would preclude encour- 
agement by her of Italian commerce there.*® He was, how- 
ever, willing to recommend favorable consideration of the 
other matters Admiral Morin had brought forward. In De- 
cember 1903 an agreement along these lines was reached and 
recommended to the government at London.®’' 

Before this recommendation could be acted upon fireworks 
developed in connection with the Somaliland campaign. In 
Hovember 1903 the British and Italian fieets conducted a 
joint demonstration against Obbia.®* In December, after the 
natives of Durbo had killed the Italian Lieutenant Grabau, a 
crew from the British Mohawk burned the village.®* In 
January 1904 an unauthorized Italian bombardment of the 
home of the Sultan of Warsangli so imbued the Italian gov- 
ernment with fear of a native revolt that they withdrew con- 
sent for the British to cross the border.'® At a fieet demon- 
stration in April ofE Hlig the Italians were conspicuously 
absent.” Bumors appeared that the Mullah had fifteen thou- 
sand men ready to sack the entire Italian coast.” 
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Parliamentary and press pyrotechnics punctuated these 
events. The nationalist Morando connected the affair at 
Durbo •with that at Obbia and accused the ministry of failing 
to uphold Italian prestige.^® The Anglophile Vi'telleschi did 
not like Italian timidity in face of what promised to be a 
holy war.^* The Comers della Sera gave prominence to 
charges that Italian submissiveness was promoting the Briti^ 
game of joining Berbera with East Africa.'® The deputy 
Chiesi doubted if England would aid Italy should she be 
similarly embarrassed.'® 

At 'this juncture the Briinsh government decided to stop 
■the profi'tleBG pastime of chasing the Mullah from one water- 
hole to another. Besides, the Italians had made active co- 
operation of the natives one of the conditions of further 
acquiescence on their part.” The British decision left Tittoni 
who had become foreign minister in November 1903 with a 
possible colonial war on his hands and coincided with a 
British tendency to go in step with Prance respecting 
Abyssinia.'® 

Fortunately the Mullah was in a mood for peace and had 
made proposals looking to Italian mediation between him and 
the British.'® On April 21, 1904 Tittoni informed Lord 
Lansdowne that Italy would not fight the Mullah.®® Ambas- 
sador Fansa reminded Lansdowne in making this communica- 
tion that the Italians had never been enthusiastic about co- 
operation in Somaliland, to which the latter replied that the 
defensive policy England was going to adopt would put the 
burden on the Italians just as he had prophesied two years 
before.®^ He raised no objections to the proposed action of 
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came necessaxy, on account of French claims to the portion of 
Abyssinia which England did not desire, to drop all refer- 
ences to spheres of influence-^*^ Bnt there stiU existed Anglo- 
Italian nnity against a French railway monopoly Conse- 
quently negotiations dragged on through 1904 and 1905. 

During this period Italian ambitions turned more and 
more to Abyssinia. The government continued to insist upon 
the connection of Eritrea and Somaliland.^* The colo- 
nialist Esplorazione commerciah naively suggested that 
France and England should withdraw from Abyssinia. Eng- 
land, it believed, could be bribed to eliminate France bj 
offering her support in the 'Ifemen.^"* De Martino and the 
Italian colonial congress at Asmara urged better railroad and 
highway connections with Lake Tsana, Adowa and Gondar.^®* 

By December 1905 the French and British found that they 
could agree on a definition of their interests in Abyssinia, 
the construction of the railroad under French auspices to 
Addis Abeba, and reservation of a British railway monopoly 
west of this place. The railway clauses, however, were sub- 
ject to the condition that equal treatment should be accorded 
to England and Italy at Jibuti, and over its rails, and were 
further conditioned on the approval of Menelik and the 
Italian government.^®* The Italian government objected to 
the vagueness of the clause defining their interest in terri- 
torial communication.^^ Governor Martini traveled through 
northern Abyssinia to investigate possible railways and to 
promote commercial relations.^®* The French became im- 
patient and suggested an accord a deux in order to head off 
the Germans.^®® Tittoni, however, came to the conclusion 
that it was useless to oppose France and England. Conse- 
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quently with some slight changes in phraseology, agree- 
ments were reached in December 1906. 

The first of these had as its object the regulation of the 
arms trafiic so that only Emperor Menelik would get guns.”^ 
The other and the more important provided that existing 
treaties should be used as a basis for the preservation of the 
status quo. All three powers were to observe neutrality in 
case civil war broke out. The interests of the three powers 
were described as lying in the hinterland of their neighboring 
possessions. But the Italians laid claim to a territorial con- 
nection west of Addis Abebg, and the French claimed spe- 
cially the railway zone to Addis Abeba. The Addis Abeba 
railway board was to haVe French, Italian, British and Abys- 
sinian members and similar arrangements were forecast for 
any railways which might be built under Italian or British 
auspices.^® 

The reception of these treaties in Italy was not cordial. 
“XXX” pointed out that Italy could have made a better 
deal if England and France had not been so amorous towards 
each other.^^’ De Marinis complained that Italian interests 
had been damaged by subjecting railway construction to in- 
ternational consenV^* and Santini agreed in this by pointing 
out that the agreement ended the idea of railways to Abys- 
sinia from Massowa or Assab.““ Tittoni pointed out that 
France and England did not need Italy to agree over Abys- 
sinia.“* In brief, “ XXX ” struck the note when he said that 
acceptance was the only thing for Italy. Perhaps she could 
hope for a better day.“' 

During these tedious negotiations concerning the Congo, 
Somaliland, Eritrea and Abyssinia it thus became evident 
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that the Italians were seeking another future in Africa. They 
were proceeding much more cautiously and circumspectly 
than Crispi had done, but stiU they were marching in the 
same direction. In Somaliland the results were very grati- 
fying. In the Congo they had not followed England’s lead. 
In Abyssinia and Eritrea they had not hesitated to make their 
wishes known nor to take what they could get. In this way 
they laid down precedents and indicated the path which later 
statesmen were to follow; and they showed the spirit of inde- 
pendence which the Tribuna had boasted of in 1902. 



CHAPTEE XI 

AsSEBTING an INTBatEBT IN THE BAIiEANS 

The mam interest of the Italians during the period follow- 
ing 1903 was not in the resurrection of the Crispian dream 
in Abyssinia. Colonial sentiment, as the agitation regarding 
Somaliland showed, was not strong enough to dictate the 
policy of the Italian government. Tripoli, the main object 
of colonial dreams, had been given another guarantee in July 
1903 when the Austrians had»yielded their sanction to Italian 
ambitions there.^ It was natural then that with friendly rela- 
tions existing with Prance and England Italian ambitions 
should turn eastward. 

Albania, Italy's Belgium on the Adriatic, was the main 
object of anxiety. During 1901, despite efforts to impose 
silence on the ground that discussion was dangerous to the 
status quo, repeated demands for its autonomy were heard.* 
The establishment of schools, postoffices and commercial 
agencies constituted the official side of this interest and 
aroused suspicion that these were forerunners of more ambi- 
tious designs.* Language riots in the Dual Monarchy testi- 
fied also to the fact that Italy was turning eastward and to 
the rise of irredentism.* 

Circumstances willed it ihat Macedonia should be the 
center of activity for this Italian interest. Turkish excesses 
in this region after 1878 had produced emigration and Bul- 
garian desires. In the middle of the nineties two Mace- 
donians, GruefE and Delcheff, began the organization of the 
Internal Macedonian Eevolutionary Organization by preach- 
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Prinetti at first agreed to Join representations in support 
of the Berlin Treaty under the impression that Austria would 
do likewise ; for the latter objected only to identic com- 
munication.** Nothing was done by either government and 
early in 1903 Lansdowne sought to reconstitute the Mediter- 
ranean group of 1887 by inviting discussion of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean to the tune of a threat that his govern- 
ment might have to reconsider its entire position regarding 
the Straits.** Prinetti was rmwilling to incur the hostility of 
Eussia with only British support and sought to keep the dis- 
cussion going by saying that if- Austria fell out he would be 
willing to exchange views on the Near East.** Count Golu- 
chowski took the position that the Straits question was of 
much less importance than that of Macedonia concerning 
which he had Just come to an agreement with Count Lams- 
dorff.*® Consequently the British protest at Constantinople 
remained without support.*® Probably consoling themselves 
with the idea that Eussian occupation of Constantinople 
would not alter materially the strategic situation in the Medi- 
terranean,*' the British allowed the Eussians to exult over 
their success.*® 

Prinetti's attitude is explained by his determination to be 
included in any action Eussia and Austria might take follow- 
ing their representations to the Sultan during 1902.*® Even 
the British admitted that his attitude was friendly towards 
them.*® But he probably felt this was as far as he could go 
until the situation should become clearer. 
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The Vienna project which resulted from the visit Count 
LamsdorfE had paid to Vienna in December 1902 furnished 
the necessary if not desired clarification. This measure ap- 
plied only to three vilayeta in Macedonia and dealt mainly 
with vague recommendations for the reform of the finances 
and the gendarmerie. Its most important feature from the 
Italian point of view was that Austria and Bussia requested 
that the Turkish Inspector-General in Macedonia should not 
be recalled without their consent.®^ Such might well serve 
as a basis for priority. 

The Vienna project did nob touch Lansdowne’s desires for 
Macedonian autonomy and a complete reorganization of the 
police, justice and finances.®® But he could hardly oppose 
when he had professed interest in any reforms which Austria 
and Eussia might suggest.®® The torpedo boat controversy 
had just revealed England’s isolation very clearly. Under 
these circumstances he masked the discontent he must have 
felt and simply reserved the right to make future recom- 
mendations when he agreed to support the scheme.®* 

On the other hand Austro-Eussian priority did not suit 
Prinetti. In November 1902 he had proposed that Austria 
and Italy should agree upon autonomy for Albania under 
Turkish suzerainty.®® In December Germany, Austria and 
Eussia had opposed his efforts to be included in the pre- 
liminary discussions of the Vienna project.®® In January 
1903 he invited the Austrians to communicate the project to 
him prior to its presentation to the Sultan.®® Assurances 
came from Vienna that Albania was not being considered in 
these conversations,®® but his uneasiness was revealed in the 
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efforts he made to keep up discussions with the British.*® 
Bodd’s recommendations that this should be done were met 
with the insistence that Italy should support England in the 
Straits affair.*® Consequently German and British support 
of the Austro-Bussians isolated Prinetti."- 

These developments, however, came to a conclusion at a 
time when Prinetti had been removed from active direction 
of foreign affairs by a stroke of apoplexy. Admiral Morin, 
minister ad interimj acted in harmony with his probable ob- 
jections and warned the Austrians that Italy would want to be 
consulted in case the two governments should request the re- 
call of the Turkish Inspector-Generd under clause 1 of the 
Vienna project." He likewise sought to reach an agreement 
with Austria about Albania, intimating that it could follow 
the lines of the same project." Count Nigra, Itdian ambas- 
sador at Vienna, argued that Borne feared an extension of 
uprisings in Albania to the remaining vilayets, and the 
strengthening of the Austrian garrison in the Sanjak of Novi- 
Bazar. His government likewise feared the possible conse- 
quences of the Austro-Bussian declaration of reserve concern- 
ing their future attitude respecting Turkey." Goluchowski, 
however, remarked that no Albanian question existed. He 
had no intention of strengthening the garrison in the Sanjak. 
If he did, he was within his rights under the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. As for Turkey the Sultan’s failure to reform would seal 
his own fate." 

The foregoing unsuccessful demarches on the part of the 
Italians were in harmony with a growing uneasiness in Italy 
concerning the Vienna project. When it was announced, 
Guicciardini asserted from his seat in the Italian parliament 
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that Italy was interested as a signatory of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin and on account of her proximity to the region affected. 
He wanted to know the meaning of the apparent exclnsion of 
Italy from the affairs of the Balkans.*® Cirmeni warned that 
a policy of “ clean hands ” in case of changes across the Adri- 
atic wonld imperil the monarchy and the state.*’ Barr5re 
reported from Home that seven ont of ten Italians refused to 
believe in the negative character of the Anstro-Enssian 
accord.*® King Victor Emmanuel agreed with Cirmeni in 
thinking that the question of Austrian expansion acioss the 
Adriatic involved the safety of his dynasty.*® 

But there was little that could be done about it. An ap- 
proach to Barrfere reveSled that it was a bad time for the 
Italians to talk to the Bussians concerning the Balkans.®® 
The Austrians became incensed at the interference of the 
Italians when their fleet went to Saloniki immediately after 
the insurrectionists had dynamited a bank there.®^ The 
French ambassador at St. Petersburg advised that French sup- 
port of Italy would create the danger of a Three Emperors 
League on Balkan questions.®® Suspicions prevailed concern- 
ing England. Bumors were afloat in Italian circles early in 
1903 to the effect that England had established a coaling sta- 
tion at Bomba on the coast of Tripoli, and that this was con- 
nected with the negotiations for a rapprochement between her 
and France. After some delay official denials concerning the 
coaling station were given as well as assurances concerning 
Italy’s relations with both France and England.®® Besides, the 
Italian government differed with England by immediately 
recognizing King Peter of Serbia.®* Italy, in the words of 
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one of her publicists, bad too many friends and no firm agree- 
ments relating to tbe Balkans." Accordingly there was little 
else done but watch the application of reforms/® send a fleet 
to Salonikd as a gesture of defiance to Austria,®^ and support 
the Vienna project by representations to the Porte.®* 

Circumstances changed rapidly in tbe fall of 1903. British 
public opinion became more restive at continued bad condi- 
tions in Macedonia.®* O’Conor reported that Eussia’s anger 
must be braved if England did not want to abdicate her 
"traditional policy and the responsibility which falls upon 
us by virtue of past treatiej.” •* At the same time it was be- 
coming apparent that hopes of an Anglo-Eussian rapproche- 
ment were evanescent in character.**^* 

Coincidently with these developments Lansdowne came to 
the conclusion that it was necessary to broaden the Vienna 
program.** On September 29, 1903 he brought forward a 
program providing for the appointment of a disinterested 
Christian governor or retention of the Mohammedan governor 
assisted by European assessors, and for immediate reform of 
the gendarmerie. If these measures were adopted he was will- 
ing to let the two powers interested, Austria and Kussia, ap- 
point the assessors and, if Turkey would withdraw her irregu- 
lar troops, would engage to prevent Bulgaria from sending 
bands across the border.®* 

The Italians supported this plan vigorously. Bussia had 
eliminated herself as a possible friend of Italy when the Tsar 
refused to visit Borne in October 1903.®* The press was still 
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aroused abo'ut possible m]tiry to ItaHan iateiests ia -the 
Balkans.®' Eelations with Austria had grown worse during 
the spring and summer of 1903.'® Admiral Morin was trying 
to internationalize 'the Macedonian question by suggesting to 
the Austrian and Eussian governments that they ^ould sub- 
mit the conclusions which they might reach to the Berlin 
Treaty signatories before they were presented as demands to 
the Sultan.®^ In accordance with this idea he supported the 
Bri'tish plan enth'usiastically, doubtless seeing in England’s 
awakening interest an indication that 'the days of Austro- 
Eussian monopoly in Macedonia might be of short duration.®® 
Austro-Eussian rejection of tife plan of prior consultation 
threw him closer to England and he instructed the ambas- 
sador at Constantinople to support the Miirszteg plan in the 
form that England did, if it should receive the support of all 
the powers.®® 

The principal features of the Miirszteg plan — ^which had 
been elaborated by the Austrian and Eussian governments 
and presented to the Sultan on October 24, 1903 — ^in- 
volved the appointment of special agents by Austria and 
Eussia to watch and report on ihe introduction of Macedonian 
reforms. A foreign general was to be appointed to command 
and reorganize the gendarmerie. Upon the restoration of 
order other reforms were contemplated.^® Austrian and Eus- 
sian priority was thus kept foremost and the indefinite word- 
ing made delay in execution inevitable. 

Lansdo'wne was not satisfied 'with this plan. Its character 
in hie opinion was too restricted.^^ This constituted an oppor- 
tunity for the Italians. Early in November Senator Tittoni 
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succeeded Morin at the Foreign Office and in the middle of 
the month accompanied King Victor Emmanuel on a visit to 
London. On the same day that Lansdowne grew discouraged 
over the possibility of reaching an agreement with Eussia,'® 
they reached London. As a result of their conversation Italy 
and England came to an agreement that Tittoni and Lans- 
downe should work together to maintain the European char- 
acter of the Macedonian question.’* As might have been 
expected, this vague and ambiguous statement soon gave rise 
to differing interpretations. 

Lansdowne at once proposed that France should join in 
common action in case the Macedonian situation should be- 
come worse.’* He was ready, he remaAed in February 1904, 
to propose a European congress and to advocate autonomy 
with international control of finance.’® Tittoni was ready 
to support this idea at Berlin, if England did the same at 
St. Petersburg and Vienna, and France approached the Eus- 
sians.’* Delcasse, however, considered such a plan premature, 
although he was willing to admit that the reticence of the 
powers had been a mistaken policy.” Plunkett reported from 
Vienna that advocacy of autonomy might drive Austria into 
the hands of Eussia,’® while Billow definitely opposed the idea 
of a congress.’® At the same time Tittoni was definitely 
assured by the Austrians that they had no designs upon 
Albania and became suspicious that France was sowing dis- 
cord for her own benefit between Italy and Austria.®® Conse- 
quently the proposal came to naught. 

But internationalization of the Macedonian question did 
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’’Lascelles to Lansdowne, February 26, 1904, ibid., p. 72; Eicht- 
hofen to Marscball, March 14, 1904, 6. F., XXn, 120. 

••Bertie to Lansdowne, March 5, 1904, B. D., V, pp. 73-74; 
February 26, 1904, p. 71. 
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not rest solely on Lonsdowne’s proposal for a European con- 
gress. It came about in part from cooperation of England 
and Italy with respect to Macedonian gendarmerie reforms. 
Lansdowne in December 1903 supported the appointment of 
an Italian general as commander,®^ as well as Tittoni’s pro- 
posal that all the powers should contribute an equal number 
of officers to assist him.®® The two powers also acted together 
in the question of what districts should be assigned the na- 
tions participating in the gendarmerie reforms. Tittoni pro- 
tested strongly against assigning the Austrians to the dis- 
trict around Ilskub and Vodena, since this was too close to 
Albania.®® Lansdownd was willing to take his chances with 
an assignment by lot, but instructed O’Conor to support the 
Italian position.®* France chimed in, the Austrians grew 
angry,®® but BiHow intervened to stop a rising quarrel.®® As 
a consequence Italy secured Monastir as her district.®^ The 
Austrians apparently were glad to see Bussia excluded from 
this region,®® but made the reservation that if general head- 
quarters of the gendarmerie should ever be placed at Monastir 
Italy would have to take another district.®® France, England 
and Italy likewise opposed an effort on the part of Austria 
and Bussia to place additional officers in Macedonia ®° as well 
as an Austrian scheme to subject the Italian commander of 
the gendarmerie to Bussian and Austrian civil agents.®^ The 
revelation of this division so encouraged the Sultan to resist 
a demand for an increased number of officers that Austria and 

®^ Fansa to Tittoni, December 7, 1903, D. D., 104, pp. 103 £F. 

"Tittoni to Fansa, Januaiy 13, 1004, ibid., p. 118; Carignani to 
Tittoni, January 14, 1904, ibid., p. 125. 

“ Tittoni to Fansa, February 14, 1904, ibid., pp. 151-152. 

•* Fansa to Titt mi, February 17, 1904, ibid., p. 166. 

“Wedel to Foreign Ofi6ce, February 20, 1904, Gr. F., XVIII, 105. 

•• Ibid., p. 126, footnote. 

" Cangia to Tittoni, April 16, 1904, D. D., No. 104, pp. 205-206. 

•• Bar n Vladimir Giesl, Zwei Jahrzdinte im Nahen Orient, p. 141. 

*’ See above, note 87. 

•“Lansdowne to O’Conor, August 6, 1904, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey, No. 4, 1904, p. 216; Tittoni to Fansa, July 11, 1904, D. D., 
No. 104, p. 218; Tornielli to Tittoni, November 30, 1904, ibid., p. 251. 

•1 Lansdowne’s memo., August 31, 1904, ibid., p. 239; Tittoni to 
Fansa et al, August 12, 1904, ibid., pp. 226-226. Giesl denies sueb 
an objective. Giesl, 140-146. 
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Bussia appealed for support, thus keeping the Macedonian 
reforms international in character. 

During this period of negotiations which lasted throngh- 
ont 1904, England and France had come to their famous 
understanding of April 10, 1904. This was frst tested in the 
Dogger Bank episode of that fall in which Delcasse exercised 
a mediatory influence.®* Lansdowne’s efforts to conciliate 
Bussia had ceased,®* but in this case he had found a powerful 
intermediary. British public opinion was very much aroused 
over the lack of progress in^Mapedonia.®* Consideration of 
the matter led Lansdowne to believe that Austria had no 
immediate ambitious designs in the BSlkans.®* Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising ihat he became more aggres- 
sive at the beginning of 1905. 

The Italians, on the other hand, had not watched the Anglo- 
French rapprochement without some misgivings. When it 
was consummated Fusinato of the Italian Foreign OfBce re- 
marked that it deprived Italy of one weapon.®^ Uneasiness 
was felt in the Italian Parliament concerning its effect upon 
Tripoli and the stains quo in the Mediterranean.®® Tittoni 
merely replied that the Anglo-French accord was a guaranty 
of peace and gave Italy confidence for the future.®® This was 
not reassuring. The Oiomale d^Jtalia became very much 
excited over the proposed construction of a railroad from 
Alexandria to SoUum and remarked that any limited negotia- 
tion over the western boundary of Egypt could not leave Italy 
indifferent.^®* 

It was under such circumstances that Lansdowne deter- 
mined to act respecting Macedonia. In December 1904 he 
notified the Austrian and Bussian governments that judicial 

Marschall to Foreign Office, December 27, 1904, O. F., XXII, 201. 

» Anderson, pp. 112-113. 

“Lee, n, 300. 

“ Ne^on, pp. 303-306 ; Lee, II, 264 C. 

“Newton, p. 305. The neutrality treaty with Russia evidenced 
this tendency. See Anderson, p. 168. 

Bertie to Lansdowne, April 21, 1804, B. D., Ill, 17-18. 

“A. P. C. D., DCLXni, 12,541-12,642 ff. 

“Ibid., p. 12,660. 

Op. cit., August 27, 1904, p. 3. 
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and financial reforms were needed.“^ In January 1905 he 
told the French that the time had come for other powers to 
make their infinence felt, although he was willing for Austria 
and Sussia to keep the lead.“® He proposed that Turkey 
and Bulgaria should disarm, that the powers should appoint 
a commission to control financial and judicial matters, and 
that the reforms should be extended to the vilayet of 
Adrianople.^®” 

The British challenge was not left unnoticed. Complain- 
ing that this attitude encouraged the Sultan to resist,^®* 
Austria and Bussia submitted n financial plan by which 
Macedonian finances i^ere placed under the control of the 
Ottoman Bank, the Turkish Inspector General and the 
“ powers interested.” The Sultan countered with a sug- 
gestion for the increase of customs duties and Turkish con- 
trol of the finances.^®® The British withheld a formal presen- 
tation of their proposals m order to give time for Austria 
and Euasia to acV®^ but made it dear that they objected to 
the financial ability of the agendes selected in the Turkish 
plan,^®* Despite MensdorfPs statement that if “powers in- 
terested” did mean Austria and Bussia it would be under- 
stood that they were acting as mandatories of the other 
powers,^®® Lansdowne objected that such a scheme would 
place the financial affairs of Macedonia in the hands of powers 
having inferior commerdal and financial interests there.”® 
As for the Turkish plan, he saw no guarantees of the wide 
use of the funds which would be derived from the increase 
in customs duties, and demanded an investigation of the 

m Lansdowne to Plunkett, December 20, 1904, Parliamentary 
Papers, Turkey No. 2, 1905, pp. 88-90. 

Lansdowne to Bertie, January 11, 1906, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 3, 1905, pp. 1 3. 

«*Ibid. 

"‘Lansdowne to Bertie, February 3, 1905, B. D., V, 77. 

”• Parliamentary Papers, Turkey No. 3, 1906, pp. 6-10. 

"• Lansdowne to Townley, February 16, 1905, ibid , p. 22. 

”” Lansdowne to Plunkett, February 15, 1905, B. D , V, 78 79. 

"•Lansdowne to Bertie, February 3, 1905, B. D., V, 77. 

"» Lansdowne to Plunkett, February 8, 1905, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 3, 1905, p. 18 

•" Lansdowne to Mensdorff, March 28, 1906, ibid., pp. 80 82. 
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Turkish financial situation and trade abuses as a sine qua non 
of consideration.^^ On the other hand, Tittoni was primarily 
interested in the term "powers interested” and having a 
minor trade and financial stake was willing to accept a com- 
promise if the term did not mean Austria and Eussia alone.““ 
Extension of Austro-Sussian financial control over Mace- 
donia was thus blocked by the attitude of England and Italy. 
Delcasse from the begioning had assumed a waiting atti- 
tude.^^* Lansdowne admitted that his objections would be 
lessened if aU powers were considered " powers interested.” 
Probably as a result of commanications from Delcasse the 
Eussians brought pressure to bear ou the Austrians.^^' At 
any rate, Cambon, Erench ambassador at London, notified 
Lansdowne that the Austrians and Eussians were willing to 
accept the appointment by other powers of financial delegates 
to assist the civil agents.^^® Consequently on May 8, 1905, 
the powers were able to agree on a note demanding that the 
Sultan create a financial commission.*^^ In December a naval 
demonstration forced the acceptance of this scheme.^“ 

The Italian government played but a minor idle in these 
final acts. The Fortis ministry without the backing of Gio- 
litti had no sound parliamentary support. In April 1905 an 
understanding between Italy and Austria had removed the 
main incentive for Italian action, which was jealousy of 
Austria.^* The British ambassador at Eome was tempera- 
mentally unfitted to deal with Italians and was handicapped 
by the personality of his vrife.^“ Very little interest, there- 
fore, was manifested by the Italians in the fibual stages of the 


111 Lansdowne’a memo., February 27, 1906, ibid., pp. 31-32. 

Ill Tittoni’s aide mdmoire, March 3, 1905, I). D., No. 104, p. 282. 
11’ Lansdowne to Pertie, February 3, 1905, B. D., V, 77. 

Ill Lansdowne to Hardinge, March 28, 1905, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey Ko. 3, 1906, p. 83. 

11* Mnrschall to Foreign Office, April 6, 1905, G. P., XZII, 248. 

11* Lansdowne to Bertie, April 6, 1905, Parliamentary Papers, 
Turkey No. 3, 1906, pp. 86-87. 

1" Ibid., pp. 164-166. 

11’ Documents diplomatiques, affaires de Macddoine, pp. 221-225. 
11* Pribram, II, 137-138. 

1” This information comes from a private source. 
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program.“^ Internationalization had been achieved and that 
was enough. In fact Tittoni suggested that he might be able 
to help the Turks by his mfluence with Germany if they 
would accept the demands of the powers in principle.^®* 

The policy of the Italian government throughout the entire 
crisis from 1903 to the end of 1905 had been largely gov- 
erned by the desire to check Austria. Their anxiety to work 
with England waxed and waned in proportion to their uneasi- 
ness on this point. After close understanding between Eng- 
land and Prance made Italian assistance of England less 
important, they resorted to eouxting the other side, for ex- 
ample in their aeeeptapee of a compromise financial plan.^** 
On the other hand, England worked with Italy more readily 
when Prance was not available. Still throughout aU stages 
of the crisis Italy was treated in a manner which recognized 
that the old days of dependence were over. 


‘“In October and early November 1905, tbe Italian government 
issued no instructions respecting a proposed naval demonstration 
or upon an extension of the reforms. Lansdowne to Egerton, October 
18, 1906, Parliamentary Papers, Turkey No. 1, 1906, p. 59; Egerton 
to Lansdowne, November 6, 1906, ibid., p. 78. 

‘"Marschall to Foreign OfSce, November 27, 1905, G. P, XXII, 


313-314. 

See above, note 114. 


CHAPTEK Xn 

CONOLTISION 

One of the great handicaps of the writer who deals with any 
phase of htunan history is that he must meet the difficulty 
which novelists of many years ago dodged most completely. 
In their masterpieces the villain was defeated or killed in the 
last chapter. The hero and heroine were left to live happily 
ever after. The historian has no heroes and villains to deal 
with ; and he knows that he can never say that from this day 
or year a specific scheme of things Jias become fixed and 
immovable. 

Dogmatism of any kind is particularly difficult in the de- 
scription of Italy’s international position at any time. Gen- 
erally a combination of brain and circumstance rather than 
brawn have been responsible for her triumphs. Eor the most 
part these have been achieved — as in the period of the present 
survey — outside the main channel of European diplomacy. 
But the Italy of 1905 was more certain in its policy than the 
one of 1896. During that interval England came to pay 
greater attention to her wishes. A ^ort review of the facts 
will be of service in summing up the evidence pointing to her 
more independent position in European politics. 

In 1896 Italy’s influence with her legal ally, Germany, and 
with her moral ally, England, was not strong enough to pre- 
vent a moral and military defeat on the fields of Abyssinia. 
In Tunis she abandoned a hard-fought field to France. The 
force of circumstances separated her from England in the 
Sudan. In Crete she found precarious safety as a satellite of 
England. At Eashoda she did little else but follow a British- 
flavored neutrality. The disasters of 1899 reaching from 
Tripoli to San Mun, which were followed by the greatest 
crisis of her pre-war history, the assassination of King Hum- 
bert at Monza, turned the bright dreams of her statesmen of 
the Bisorgimento into horrible nightmares. 

In some way Italy found herself after these hours of na- 
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tional himiiliation and disgrace. Understanding nods with 
France were exchanged on the subject of Morocco and Tripoli. 
The threat of a Franco-Italian understanding in the Mediter- 
ranean wrung concessions from England m Malta and on 
"the fourth shore of Italy.” Eecognizing that the position 
of Italy was improving, her statesmen secured compensation 
from England in return for cooperation in Somaliland and in 
answer to the cnes of a reviving colonialism. British esteem 
for her friendship prevented her elimination from the nego- 
tiations which teinunated m the Abyssinian tripartite treaty 
of 1906. During the Macedoniaif troubles of 1903-1905 her 
statesmen took advantage of British friendship and Euro- 
pean jealousies to assert the fact that Italy’s interest in the 
Balkans extended beyond Albania and to estabbsh the idea 
that she must not be neglected in the settlement of the Hear 
Eastern question. Such formed the natural prelude to the 
comparatively independent position she was to assume at the 
Conference of Algegiras. 

Progress towards a greater sense of weight in the Euro- 
pean world was real. It may not have been as big as a house 
or broad as a door. But upon the foundations which Italian 
statesmen laid in their relations with England during this 
period their successors have built and estabhshed their coun- 
try’s position as a great and independent power. 
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yni. Norman Constables in America. By H. B. Adams. SO cents. 

IXr-X, yiUage Oommunities of Cape Ann and Salem. By H. B. Adams. 60 cents. 

HZ. The Genesis of a New England State. By A Johnston. 80 cents. 

*Xn. Local Govenimeni and Schools in tenth eCarolina. By B, J. 


SECOND SERIES.— 1884. 

(Complete volume out of print.) 

Methods of Eiatorical Study. By H. B. Adams. 
u* The Past and Present of Political Economy. By R. T. Ely. 85 cents. 

IV. Samuel Adams* the Wati of the Town Meeting. By James K. Hobmbr. 85 cents. 
y-VL Taxation In the United States. By Henry Cartbr Adams. 50 cents. 
yiL Institutional Beginnings In a Western State. By Jesse Maoy. 25 cents. 
yni-IX. Indian Money in New England, etc. By William B. Wbbden. SO cents. 
*Z. Town and County Government in the Colonies. By E. Channimo. 

*ZI. Rudimentary Society among Boys. By J. Hbmslby Johnson. 

ZU. Land Laws of Mining Districts. By C. E. Shinn. 60 cents. 


TKIED SERIES.— X885.— 94.00. 

I. Maryland’s Ihfluenoe upon Land Cessions to the V. S. By H. B. Adams. 76 oents. 
*n-IZI. Virginia Local Institutions. By E. Inoli. 

IV. Recent American Socialism. By Richard T. Elt. 60 cents. 
y-yi “Yg. Maryland Local Distitutions. By Lewis W. Wiihblm. $1.00. 

Vm. Influence of the Proprietors In Founding New Jersey. By A. Scott. 26 cents. 
*ZX'>Z. Ameiioan Constitutions. By Horace Davis. 

•ZX-Zn. The City of Washington. By J. A. Pobtbk. 


FOTTBTE SEBIEB.— 188a— $4.00. 

*Zi Dutch Village Communities on the Hudson River. By I. Eltinq. 

*IUII. Town Government in Rhode Island. By W, E. Foster.— The Nonagansett 
Planters, By Edward Channino. 

TV. Pennsylvania Boroughs. By William F. Holooub. 60 cents. 

*y* Intioductlon to Constitutional History of the States. By J. F. Jameson. 

VI. The Puritan Colony at AnnapoliSi Maryland. By D. R. Randall. 60 cents. 
•VH-VnZ-lZ. The Land Question in the United States. By 8 . Sato. 

Z. Town and City Govenunent of New Haven. By C. H. Lbvbrmorb. 50 cents. 
*ZI-ZlI. Land System of the New England Colonies. By M. Eolebton. 


FIFTH SEBIEB.— 1887.— $4.00. 

X-ZI. City Government of Philadelphia. By E. P. Allxnbon and B. Penrose. 60 cents. 
nZt City Government of Boston. By Jambs M. Buobeb. 26 cents. 

*IV. City Government of St. Louis. By Marshall S. Snow. 

V-VI. Local Govomment in Canada. By John Gborob Boprinot. 60 cents, 

yH, Effect of the War of 1812 upon the American Union. By N. M. Sutler. 26 cents. 

ym. Notes on the Literature of Chanties. By Herbert B. Adams. 26 cents. 

*XZ. Predictions of Hamilton and De TocqueviUe. By Jambs Bryce. 

Zi The Study of History in England and Scotland. ^ P. Frbdericq. 26 cents. 

ZI* Semiimry Libraries and University Extension. By H. B. Adams. 26 cents. 

•ZIL European Schoolii of History and ^litioB* By A. D. White. 
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BIZXE fl£EZES.->18B8. 

(Volume sold only with complete set.) 

* The History of Co-operation In the United Statesi 

seventh SEHIEB.— 1889. 

(Complete volume out of print.) 

X. Arnold Toynbee. By F. C. AContaoue. 60 cents. 

IZ-IIZ. Uunicipal Coverament In San Francisco. By BaBNARn Mosas. 60 cenie. 

IV. Municipal History of New Orleans. By Wm. W. Howi. 86 cents, 

*V-VI. English Culture in Virginia. By William P. Trint. 

VII>V1U-IX. The ELvei Towns of Connecticut. 1^ Ceaelbb M. Ansrbwb. $1.00. 
Federal Coveriiiaeiit in (Canada. By JoEV G. Bouainot, 

EIGHTH SESX£B.^SB0. 

(Complete volume out of print.) 

I-Il. The SeginnlngB of American NationaUty. By A. W. Small. $1,00. 

HI. Local Goremment in Wisconsin. By I>. B. Spenobb. 86 cents. 

*1V. Spanish Colonisation in the Southwest. . By F. W. Blacxuae. 

V-VI. The Study of History n Germany and Ftanoe. By P. Fbbdbricq. $1.00. 

VII- IX. Progress of the Oolo^d People of Haiyland. By J. R. Bracxbtt. $1.00. 

The Study of History In Belgium and Holland. By P. FuBDERicq. 

ZI-JCU. Seminary Notea on Historical Xiteratnm. By H. B. Adams and others. 50 cents. 

NIHTHa 6EBSSB.— 1881. 

(Volume sold only with complete set.) 

*L4I. Goremment of the United States. By W. W. Willoughby and W. F. Wzluuobby. 
HL'IV. University Education in Uaryland. By B. C. STBiNBB.~Ihe lohna Hopkins Uni- 
versity (1676-1891). By D. C. Gilman. 60 cents. _ 

*V-VI. Uunicipal Unity in the Lombard Communes. By W. H. Williams. 

VH-Vm. Public Lands of the Roman Bepublio. By A. STiPEBKaoN. 75 cents. 

*IZ. Conatitutional Development of Japan. By T. Iysnaoa. 

Z. A History of Liberia. By J. H. T. McPfiSUBON. 50 cents. 

ZX-XU. The Indian bade in Wisconsin. By F. J. TuBNan. 60 cents. 

TENTH SERtEfi.'-lBBft.— $d.D0. 

*X. The Bishop Hill Colony. By Miokabl A. Mikkblbbn. 

H-III. Church and State in New Esgland. By Paul £. Laubu. 60 cents, 
tv. Church and State in Maryland. Dy Qboivob Petrie. 60 cents. 

V-VZ, Religious Development of North Carolina. By S. B. Wesss. 60 cents. 

*V1L Maryland's Attitude in the Struggle for Canada. By J. W. Black. 

VIII- lX. The Cuakers in Pennsylvania. By A. C. Appleoarth. 76 cents. 

X-XI. Columbus and His Diioovery of America. By H. B. Apahb and H. Wood. 60 cents. 
ZQ. Causes of the American Berolution. By J. A. Woooburn. 50 cents. 

ELEVENTH SERIES.— a898.--$ft. 00. 

I. The Social Condition of Labor. By £. R. L. Gould. 60 cents. 

XI. The World's Representative Assembllei of To-day. By B. K. Aldbn. 60 cents. 
nX-XV. The Negro in the District of Columbia. By Edward Ikolb. $1.00, 

*y- Vl. Church and State In North Carclina* By Stepeek B. Weeks. 

VH-Vin. The Condition of the Western Fanner, etc. By A. F. Bentley. $1.00. 

IX- Z. History of Slavery in Conneotlcui. By BERNAan C. Stbikbr. 76 cents. 

ZI-ZIL Local Qovenunent in the South. By E. W. Bbmzs and others. $1.00. 

TWELFTH SERIES.— 189ft.— H>00' 

L-ZZ. The Cincinnati Southern Railway, By J. H. Hollander. $1.00. 

HI. Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina. By J. S. Bassbtt. 60 cents, 

IV. Struggle of Dissenters for Toleratlos in Virginia. By H. R. McIlwainb. 50 cents. 
*V-Vl-vn. The Carolina Pirates and Colonial Commerce, By 8. C. Hughbok. 
vni-lZ. Representation and Suffrage in Uassaohusetts. By G. H. Haynes, 60 cents, 
Z. English Institutions and the American Indian. By J. A. James. 26 cents. 

ZZ-ZII. International Beginnings of the Congo Free State. By J. S. Rbbtbs. SO cents. 

THIRTEENTH SERIES.— 1896.— $ft.0D. 

X- H. Govenuaent of the Colony of South Carolina, By S. L. Whitney, 76 cents, 
m-IV. Early RelationB of Maryland and Virginia. By J. H. LatanE. 60 cents. 

V. The Rise of the Bicameral System in America. By T. F. Moran. 60 cents. 
*VI-VI1. White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia. By J. C. Ballagh. 

VnZ. The Genesis of California's First OoBstitution. By R. D. Bunt. 50 cents. 

IZ, Benjamin Franklin as an Economist. By W. A. Wetzel, 60 cents. 

Z. The Provisional Government of Maryland. By J. A. Silver, 60 cents. 

ZZ-ZZZ* Gorexument and Religion of the Virginia Indiane. By 8. R. Hindbbn. 60 cents. 



FOTOTEEITTK SEBIES.— 1896.— ^00, 


!• Ooiutltntloiial History of Hawaii. By Hbnrt E. Chambbbb. 25 cents. 

XX. Olty Gorernment of Baltimore. By Teaddbitb P. Tsomab. 26 cents. 

XXL Oolonlal Onsins of New England Senates. By F. L. Rilbt. 60 cents. 

IV-V. Serrltude in the Colony of North Carolina. By J. S. Babsbtt. 60 cents 
VX-T II. Bepresentatlon in Virginia. By J A O. Chandler 50 cents. 

VXn, History of Taxation la Connecticut (1686-1978). By F. R. Jones. 50 cents 
PMC. A Study of Slavery in New Jersey. By Henry 3. Cooley. 60 cents. 
XMCn . Causes of the Uaiylaad Revolution of 1688. By F. E. Sfarks. 60 cento. 


FIFTEENTH SEEIEB.— 1897.— 68.00. 

l-II. The Tohaeoo Industry in Virginia sinoe 1860. By B. W. Arnold. 60 cento 
lX£-y. Street Railway System of Philadelphia, By F. W. Spbirs. 76 cents. 

VX. Dan iel Raymond. By C. P. Nbill. 60 cents. 

VP-VXn, Economic History of B. & 0. R. R, By M Rbizbnbtbxn. 60 cento. 

XZ. She South Amerloan Trade of Baltimore. By F. R. Ruttbr. 60 cents. 

3MCL State Tax Commissions in the Dniied States. By J. W. Chafuan. 60 cento. 
Zn. Tendencies in Amencan Economuf Thought. By S^Bheewood. 25 


SIXTEENTH BESIEB.— 1898.— $4.00. 

Z-IV. The Neutrality of the American Lakes, etc. By J. M. Callahan. $1.26. 

V. West Florida. By H. E. Chamobrb. *25 ewta. 

VZ. Anti-Slavery Leaders of North Carolina. By J. S Bassett. 60 cents. 

VTTJtir. Life end Administration of Sir Bohert Eden. By B. C. Steiner. $1.00 
Z-P . The Transition of North Caroluta from a Colony. By E. W. Sms. 60 oonto. 
zn. Jared Sparks and Alexis Da ToequeviUe. By H. B. Adaub. 25 cento. 


SEVENTEENTH SERIES.— 1899.— $4.00. 

^E-H-ZXZ. History of State Banking in Uaryland. By A. C. Bryan. $1.00. 

IV-Vi The Know-Nothing Party in Harylsnd. By L. F. Schmboebbibr. 76 cents. 

VZ. The Lahadlst Colony in Haiyland. By B. B. Jambs. 60 cents. 

Vll-Vni. History of Slavery in North Carolina. By J 8. BASSsn. 75 cents. 
PE-Z -^XI. Development of the Chesapeake ft Ohio Canal. ^ G. W. Ward. 75 cento. 
ZZXi Pohllo Educational Work la Baltimore. By Herbbbt B. Adams. 26 cento. 


EXaHTEENTH SSBIE8.— 1800.— $4.00. 

I-IV. Studies in State Taxation. Edited bv J. H. Hollander. $1.00; oloth. $1.86. 
V-V X. The Colonial Executive Prior to the Restoration. By P. L. Eats. 60 cento. 
VH. Constitution and Admission of Iowa into the Union. By J. A. Jambs. 80 cents. 
VHI-IZ. The Ciharch and Popular Education. By H. B. Adams. 60 cento. 

Z-ZII. Religious Freedom in Virginia: The Baptists. By W. T. T^ou. 76 cento. 


NINETEENTH SERIES.— 1901.— $4.00. 

America in the Faciflo and the Far East. By J. M. Callahan. 

IV-V. State Actlvltiei in Relation to Lahoz. By W. F. WtLLOuaHsr. 60 cento. 
l^V H. History of Suffrage in Virginia. By J. A. C. Chandler. 60 cents. 
VinJZ. The Haryland Constitution of 1864. By W. S. Myers. 60 cents. 

Life of Oommiisary James Blair. By D. E. Motley. 26 cents. 

• rrjTTT . Ckv. Hloks of Maryland and tiie Civil War. By G. L. RADOLivra. 


TWENTIETH SERIES.— 1908. 

(Complete volume out of print.) 

L Western Maryland in the Revolution, By B. C. Steiner. 80 cents. 

TT-TTT. State Banks since the National Bank Act. By G. E. Barnett. 60 cents. 

Z7. Early History of Internal Improvement in Alahama. By W. E. Martin. BO cents. 
*V-VI. Trust Companies in the TTmted States. By Georob Catos. 

VIZ-VIXZ. The Maryland Constitution of 1861. By J. W Harry. 60 cento. 
nr-w . politloal Activities of Philip Freneau. By 8. E. Forman. 60 cento. 

WT-wrr Continental Opinion on a Proposed Middle European Tariff Union. By G. M. 
Fzbs. 80 cents. 


TWENTY-FIRST SERIES.- 1908. 

(Volume sold only with complete set.) 

*LJI. The Wahash Trade Routs. By E. J. Benton. 

TTT-T w. Internal Improvements in North Carolina. By C. C. Weaver. 60 cents. 

V. History of Japanese Paper Currenoy. Bv M. Takasl 80 cents. .... 

FL-Vn. Ecenomlos and Politics In Maryland, X720-1760, and the PuhUo Services of Daniel 
Dulany the Elder. By St. G. L. Sioubsat. 50 cento. 
e miT_ Tw_w Beginnings of Maiyland, 1631-1689. By B. C. Steiner. 
e wT-WTT. English Statutes in Maryland. By St. G. L. Sioubsat. 
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lEWSNTY-SECOin} EESIEB.— 4904.-44.00. 

I.X1> A Trial BlbllOffrapiiT' of Americas Ttade>TJnion Pnllioatioas. Is6 edition. 

•ZZZ-IT. White Servitude in Iffaryland. 1634-lMO. By £. I. McCoxuiic. 

V. Switserlaad at ^e Beghming of the Sixteenth Century. By J. M. Vincent. 80 cents. 
*VI~T1£-V1II. The History of Seconatructioa in yiiginia« By H. J. Eckbnrodb. 

IZ~ X. The Boroign Cosunetee of Xapan since the Bestoration. By Y. Hattosi. 50 oenU. 
3EX«2!XI. Descriptions of Uorylaad. By B. C. SrsiNsa. 50 cents. 

T W E K TY-IHIBD SBBIES.— 1905.~|4.Q0. 

I-ZI. Beennstructlon in Sooth Carolina. By J. P. Hollis. 50 cents. 

ni'jV. State Government in HaryUnd, By B. W. Bond, Ju. 60 cents. 

V-YI, C olonial Administration under Lord Clarendon.tOOO'lOOTi By P. L. Estb. 50 cents, 
vn-vm. Justice in Colonial Tirg^a. By O. P. Chitwood. 50 cents. 

•I H-E. The Hapoleonio Exiles in America. 1815*1819. By J. S. Reeves. 

•XT-’XTT., Uunicipal Piohlemt In Uedlaeval Switzerland. By J. M. Vincent. 60 cents, 

TWEHTY-rOITBTH SERIES.— 10D9.-4d>d0. 

L4I. SpanUh-American Diplomatic Relations before 1898. By H. E. Flack. 60 cents. 
XZZ-ZV. The Finances of Amerioan Trade TTnions. By A. M. Baeolssi. 75 eeote. 

Y*«T I. D iplomatic KegotlatlanB of the United Statbs with Rusala. By J. C. Hildt. 60 cents. 
VH-Vm. State Rights and. Py^es In V. C.. 1770*1881. By H. M. Wagstapv. SO cents. 
nC- S. Rational Labor Fedetaiions in the Unitod Statea. By Williau Kirk. 75 cents. 
ZT-XEI. Maryland During the Engliah Civil Wan, 1. By B. C. Steiner. 50 eenie 

TWENXT-riFTR^ SERIES.— 1807.-44.00. 

I. Ihiteraal Taxation in Bie Phillppinea. By John S. Hord. 80 cents. 

n*-IXL The Menioe Mission to France, 1794-1796. ByB. W. Bond, Jr. 60 cents. 

IV-V. Maryland Daring the Engliah Civil Wars, XL By Bernard C. Steiner. 50 cents. 
*VI~ Tir. ^e State in Constitutional and IsteraatloBai Law. By R. T. Crane. 
TH I-IX -S. Finanirial History of Maryland, 1789-1848. By Huoh R Hanna. 75 cents. 
ZI-HII. Apprenticeship in American Trade Unions. By J. M. Motley. 50 cents. 

TWENl'Y-SIXCH S£B1E8 1901 $4.00. 

Z-ICL British Committees, Oomnuaslons, and ConaoUs of Trade and Plantations, 1692*1876. 
By C. M. ANOREwe. 75 cents. 

IV-VL Rentral Rights and Obligations in the War. By R. O. Canpsell. 75 

cents . 

TH-VHL The EUzabathan Parish in its Ecclesiastical and Finanoial Aapecta. By S. L 
Ware. 50 cents. 

XX-X A Study of the Topography and Municipal History of Praeneste. By R. T. D. 
Maqovfin. 50 cents. 

*HZ-Z1L Benefldary Features of Americas Trade Unions. By X. B. Kennbpt. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH SERIBB.— 1909.— 94.00. 

Z-IL The Self-Reconstruction of Maryland, 1864-1867. By W. 8. Myers. 50 centa. 
XP -TV- T. The Develoi»nut of the English 3^w of Conspire^. By J. W. Bryan. 75 cents. 
VX-VIX. Legislative and Judicial SUatory of the ^teentii Amendment. By J. M. 
Math ews. 75 cents. 

TlZt-ZII. England and the X^enoh Bevolatio&o 1789-1797* By W. T. Laprads. $1.00. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH BERIEB.— 1910.— 94.00. 

Ir History of Beconstruction in Lonislana (through 1666). By J. R. Fioklen. $1.00. 
S. The Trade Union Label. By E. H. Svbddbn. 50 cents. 

XXL The Doctrine of Non-Suability of the State la the United Btates. By H. Sinqbwals. 
50 centa; doth, 76 cents. 

^ZV, David Ricardo; A Centenary Estimate. By J. H. Hollander. 

TWENTY-NINTE SERIES.— 1911.— 94.00. 

L Maryland Under the Commonwealth: A Chronicle of the Years 1649-1668. By B. C. 
Steiner. $i. 0D; doth, 91.26. 

XL The Dutch BepuUio and the American Rerolufioa. By Friedrich Edlbb. $1.60; 
doth. $1.75. 

*XIL The Closed Shop in American Trade Unions. By F. T. Stockton. 

THIRTIETH SEBIEB.— 1818.-^4.00. 

I. Recent Administratioii in Virginia. By F. A. Maqrvdbr. $1.86. 

IL The Standard Rate ip Amerioan Trade Unions. By D. A. McCadb. $1.25; cloth, $1.60. 
in. Admission to American Trade Unions. By F. E. Wolpb. $1.00. 

THIRTY-FIRST SERXEB.— 1918.— 9A00, 

Z. The Land System In Maryland, 1780-1765. By Clabsncb P. Goulp. 76 centa; cloth, 
91.00. 

XL The Government of American Trade Unions. By T. W. Glocxxb. $1.00; cloth, $1.25. 
ZZZ, The Free Negro in Vi^lnia, 1618-1885, By J. H. RmsBbb. $1.00; cloth, $1.25. 
rv. The Gningneiuinles! An Historical Study. By R. V. D. MiOOViriN, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 
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THIETT-SECOBS 8£BI£S^I914.-4I.M, 



THisTy-rgrer? szazES.~]9i5.'~u.09. 

Ti Ifoiidf uid Srassportatiaii Izi 17Z0'17'£5. By CiiBK^Cft JP. Gouur IStaOM* 

dotl), ^1,00. ' * 

Hi The Fiuanetal Administration cf th« CoV^ny of Tii^mia* By Pbecy Scoif Fu^rfs. SO 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

d. The Helper and American Trade ITnJess. By Jons B. AsnveKra. ?S eante. 

17. The Oonatltutional Doctrines of Justice Euua. By Flotd BiaziUi Cusa, tlJW* 
oloth, $1.26. 

TTCIRTY-rOiraTg SHBlEB.~ldl6.^0AOO. 

X. The Boyoott in American Trade Unions. By Lao Wolm^n*. |1,D0. 
n. The Postal Power of Congress. By Lt?tes«T Boocas. 91. QO, 

OZH. Control of Strikes in Amencan Trade Unions, fiv G. M. Jctvs. 

IV. State Administration in Maryland. By Jobr L. D£.9iAL.fi60x. 91.00; clcrtb, $1.25. 

THIRTY-FIFTH SERIES.— 1S17.— 44.00. 

L Ti^inia Committee System and American Revolution. £y J. M. Leaks. 91.00: doth. 
91 . 25 . 

*IL The Oraanizahility of Labor. BydV. (h Wbtpoats. 

nX. Party Organisation and Machinery in Michigan since 1590. By A. C. MiLCSPitJOB. 
91.00; doth, 91.25. « 


THIRTY-SIXTH SERIES.— 1018.— 94.00. 

*L The Standard of Living in Japan. By K. Moxzmoto. 

XL Sumptuary Law in Numberg. By K. R. Ghssnpisli). 91-25; doth, 9150. 

HL The Privileges and Immnaities of State Citisenshlp. By K. Howell. $1.00; elotb, 
91.25. 

rv. F!rench Protestantism, 1559-1562. By C. 6. Ebllt. 91.25 » doth, 91-50. 


THIRXT-BEVENTK SERIES.— 1019.— $4.25. 

L Unemployment and American Trade Unions. By D. P. SaisiesR, Jit. 91.25. 

XL The Labor Law of Maryland. By M. U. LAUoaHeiMsn. 91.25: doth. 91 50. 

XXL The American Colonisation Society, 1817-1840. By E. L. Fox. 92.00’ doth, $2.25. 
17. The Obligation of Contracts Clause of the United Stetes CoostttaUon. By W. B, 
fiVNTiMo. 91.00; cloth, 91.26. 

THIRTY-EIGHTS SERIES.— 1920.— 94.25. 

L The United States Department of Agriculture. By W. L. WiNLASS. 91.25; doth, $1.75. 
XL The Amaigasukted Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. By J. S. Rostyso-v. 
91.50. 

XXL Employment of Plebiscite In the Determination of SoveTeigsty. By J. MATTEa^r. 
91.50. 

TEIRTY-HINTE SEBIEB.— 1921.— 95.76. 

L The Capitalisation of Goodwill. By Eempbk Simpson. $1.00. 

*IL The Rise of the Cotton Mills in the South. By Broadub MitchblIi. 

TTT. 3]ie Internatioiial Molders' Union of Horth Amerlca.By Fiiank T. Btocktox. 91.50. 


FORTIETH SERIES.— 1928.— 95.76. 

X. The Presidential Campaign of 1832. By Bamobl II. Gammon, Jn. $1.50. 
XL The Caiu^ian Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. By 0. C. TansilIi. $1.00, 

XXL Recent Problems in Admiralty Jurisdiction. By Edhak T. Fell. $1.25, 
17. The Creation of the Presidency, 1775-1798, By C. C. TiMon, Jn. 91-50. 


FORTY-FIRST SERIES.— 1828.— 95.76. 

I. Paper Money in Maryland, 1727-1789. By XATHnrN L. BsHORNn. $1.00. 

XL The Shop Committee In the United States. By CARitoi.t. E. Fabnch. $ 1 . 25 . 

XIX. Bavaria and the l^lch. Bv J. MaTtbkn. $1.25, 

17. James Henry Hammond, 1507-1864. By El.iZAMfH Mckritt. .$1.50. 

FORTY-BECOSTD SERIES.— 1984.— 95.76. 

X. Oniteanporary Trench Opinion on the Amorlcan Civil War. Bv W. Rrkiv Wkit. ]1.5l) 
XL Frederick Law Olmsted: A Orltlo of the Old South. Bv BiiOAims Mitchiqi l. 61.50. 
TTT, Conatittttiotial Doctrlnee of Oliver Wendell Holmes, BV Goimnr RiraAnimox. ll.OO. 
17. BefoniiatloB in Poland: Some Social and Eoonomie Aspects. By Pahl Fox. $1.60. 



FOSTT-TBIRD fiFBlE8.~1986.^6.70. 

The Agrarian MoTement in North Dakota. By pAri< R. FossrM. $1.76. 

[. The yirginia FroTitier» 1764>17e8. By LoiTiB K. Koontz. $1.60. 

Cl. The Ordinance Making Powers of the President. By James Hart. $2.50; cloth, 
$3.00. 

FOBTY-FOiniTH 8SBZES.— 1926.— $6.76. 

. Sumptuary Legislation and Personal Regulation in England. By F. Suzabbth BaIiSWik. 
$2.60: clolh, $3.00. 

X. The Doctrine of Contlnuons Voyage. By H. W. Bnioos. $2.00; cloth. $2.60. 
n. The Wage Policies of Labor Organisations In a Period of Industrial Depression. 
By V. J. WrcKOpr. $1.00. 


FOBT7-P1PIH SERIES.— 1927.— $5.76. 

C. The State as a Party Litigant. By R. D. WATicrire. $2.00. 

n. The Relation of Thomas Jefferson to American Forelih^ PoUcQr. By W. K. Wooleht. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

xn. Ecclesiastical Censure at the End of the ISilr Oentnry. By W. K. Gctwai. 9. $1.00. 
IT. The Constitutional Sta^s asB Govemaont of Alaska. By Q. W. Spicer. $1.25; 
cloth. $1.76. 

FORTY-SIXTH SERIES.— 1928.— $6.75. 

X. Mission of William Carmichael to Spaim By.S. G. Cob. $1.00. 

U. The Workers (Commanlst) Party and Amerioan Trade TTnions. By D. M. Sobnbider. 
$ 1 . 2 . 6 . * 
nL The Virginia Gonstitutlona] Conrention of 1901-1902. By R. M. McDAKEr.. $1.50. 
IV, The Protection of Citizens Abroad if Bie Anned Forces of the TTnlted States. 
By M. Opfutt. $1.50. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SERIES.— 1928.— $6.76. 

I, Congressional Inrestigating Committees. By M. S. Dtmook. $1.75. 
n. A Study of Judicial Administration in the State of Maryland. By G. H. 
JlKfRf.tCH. $1 66. 

in. The Financial History of Baltimore. 1000-2e. By L. 0. Rea. $1.26. 

IV. Franco-German Relations, 1878-1886. By E. H. Wibhefeld. $1.50. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SERIEB.— 1980.— $6.76. 

X. Economio and Social Aspects of Federal Reclamation. By Dobotht Lamfbk. $1.25. 
H. Russo-American Relations, 1816-1867. By Benjamin Putt Tbomab. $1.75; cloth, 
$ 3 . 25 . 

m. The Maryland Legislature. By Harry Joseph Ghebn. $1.00; doth, $1.50. 

IV. Southern Commercial Conventions, 1837-1860. By Hbbbbrt Wbnder. $2.00. 


rOBTT-KINTH SERIES.— 1881.— $5.76. 

l. The Departments of the American Federation of Labor. By At.bbtit Hbt.binq. $1.25. 

n. State Legislative Committees: A Study in Procedurei By C. I. WiNstov. $1.60; 

cloth. $2.00. 

ni. French Oppositbn to the Mexican Folioy of ths Second Empire. By F. £. Lallt. 
$1.50. 

XV. Henry Charles Carey: A Study in Aaericaa Eoonealo Thougit, By A. D. B 
Kaplan. $1.00. 

FIFTIETH SERIES.— 1982.— $6.76, 

L Hours of Labor. By Lazarb Tefer. $1,00. 

n. Some Presidential Interpretations of the Preiidanoy. By Norman J. Buall. $1.76. 

m. The Governor of Maryland. By Charles Jambs Rohr. $1.60; doth, $2.00. 

IV. The Yellow Dog Contraot. By Joel I. Sbxduan. $1.00. 


FIFTY-PIRST SERIES.- 1888.— $6.76. 

I. Studies on Sclplo Afiricanus. By Richard M. Haywood. $1.00. 

n. The Right of Search and the Slave Trade in Anglo-American Relations, 1814-1862. 
By Hugh G. Souledy. 81.76. 

in. American Policy of Recognition Towards Mexico, By Stoart A. MacCoricle. $1.00. 
ZV. Mathew Carey: A Study in Aznerlcas Economic Development, By Kenneth W. 
Rowe, $1.25. 

V. Hezekiah Niles as an Economist. By Richard Gabriel Stone. $1.26 ; doth, $1.76. 

The set of fifty-one scries of Studies is offered (except volumes one, two, seven, 
eight and twenty) uniformly bound m cloth for library use, for $218.26 net. 

The separate volumes may be had bound in doth at the prices stated. 



EXTRA VOLUMES OF STUDIES IN HISTORICAL AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
* Out oi print. 

*1. The Hepublic of New Haven. By Cbabueb H. Levebmobe, Ph. D. 
II. Philadelphia, 1681-1887. By Edward P. Alliksoh, A. M., and 
Boies Pebbose, A. B. 444 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

*III. Baltimore and the Nineteenth of April, 1861. By G-eoboe William 
Bbown. 

IV. Local Constitutional History of the United States. By Gteorge 
E. Howard, Ph. D. — Volume I — ^Development of the Township, 
Hundred and Shire. S42 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

VI. The Negro in Maryland. By Jerfret R. Brackett, Ph. D. 270 
pages. 8vo. Cloth. $2.P0. 

*vil. The Supreme Court of the United StatesVBy W. W. Willouohbt, 
Ph. D. 

VIII. The Intercourse between the U. 8. and Japan. By Ikazo (Ota) 
Nitobe, Ph. D. 198 pages^ 8vp. Cloth. $1.25. 

*1Z. State and Federal Government in Switzerland. By John Mabtin 
Vincent, Ph. D. 

Z. Spanish Institutions of the Southwest. By Frank W. Blackmar, 
Ph. D. 380 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

ZI. An Introduction to the Study of the Constitution. By Mobbib M. 

Cohn. 250 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 

ZTT. The Old Enghsh Manor. By C. M. Andrews, Ph. D. 280 pages. 
8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 

♦XIII. America: Its Geographical History, 1492-1882. By Walter B. 
ScAiFE, Fh. D. 

♦ZIV. Florentine Life During the Renaissance. By Walter B. Bcaire, 
Ph. D. 

•ZV, The Southern Quakers and Slavery. By Stephen B. Weeks, Ph. D. 
♦ZVI. Contemporary American Opinion of the French Revolution. By C. 
D. Hazen, Fh. D. 

♦ZVII. Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North America. 
By Eleanob L. Lord. 

ZVIII. State Aid to Higher Education: A Series of Addresses at The 
Johns Hopkins University. 100 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $1.00. 
♦ZIZ. Irrigation in Utah. By C. H. Bbouoh, Ph. D. 

ZZ. Financial History of Baltimore. By J. H. Hollandeb, Pb.D. 
400 pages. Svo, Cloth. $2.00. 

ZZI. Cuba and International Relations. By J. M. Callahan, Ph. D. 
503 pages. Svo. Cloth. $3.00. 

ZZII. The American Workman. By E. Levabseub (translation). 640 
pages. Svo. Cloth. $3.00. 

Z ZTT T. Heihert B. Adams. A Memorial Volume. 232 pages. Svo. Cloth. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

ZZIV. A History of Slavery in Virginia. Py J. C. Ballaoh, Ph. D. 160 
pages. Svo. Cloth. $1.75. 

ZZV. The Finances and Administration of Providence, 1836-1901. By 
Howard K. Stokes. 474 pages. Svo. Cloth. $3.50. 

ZZVI. The Adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment. By Horace E. 
Flack, Ph. D. 280 pages. Svo. Cloth. $2.00. 
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EXTRA VOLUMES OF STUDIES IN HISTORICAL AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
NEW SERIES 
■* Out of print. 

*1. The Revision and Amendment of State Constitutions. By W. E. 
Dodd. 

n. The Ordinance Fovei of the Japanese Emperor. By Tohio 
Naeaho. 288 pages. 8vo. $2.50. 

in. The Government of China (1814-1911). By P. C. Hsiee. 414 
pages. Bvo. $3.00. 

ly. The International Aspects of Electrical Communications in the 
Pacific Atea.^ By L. B. Tb^olet. 290 pages. Svo. $2.50. 

y. The Romanization of Africa Proconsularis. By T. B. S. Bbouohton. 
242 pages. 8vo. $2.25. 

yi. The Practice and Progedme of International Conferences. By 
F. S. Dunh. 244 pages. 8to. $2.50. 

yil. India’s Political Crisis. By Wexiau I. Hull. 208 pages. Svo. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

yill. The International Uandates. By Aaboe M. Maboahie. 251 
pages. 8vo. $2.50. • 

IZ. Tenure of Office Under the Constitution: A Study in Law and 
Public Policy. By James Habt. 393 pages. Svo. $3.50. 

X. Slavery Agitation in yirginia, 18S9-1B32. By Theodobb M. 
WH 1 TEIEI.D. 172 pages. Svo. $1.76. 

XI. • The International Aspect of the Missionary Movement in China. 
By Chao-Kwano Wit. 294 pages. Svo. $2.50. 

XII. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance. By CHcrjra-Fc Ceanq. 328 pages. 
Svo. $2.76. 

xm. Municipal Expenditures. By Mabel L. Walkeb. 207 pages. Svo. 
$2.25. 

Xiy . The Foreign Relations of the Federal State. By Babold W. Stoeb. 
240 pages. 8va. $2.25. 

Xy. The Federal Trust Policy. By Johh D. Clabk. 310 pages. Svo. 
$2.75. 

Xyi. National Collective Bargaining in the Pottery Industry. By David 
A. McCabe. 459 pages. Svo. $3.50. 

Xyn. The Hew Balance of Power in Europe. By Valehtine de Balia. 
212 pages. Svo. $2.00. 

XyiU. The Capitulatory Regime of Turkey: Its History, Origin, and 
Nature. By Nabim Sousa. 401 pages. Svo. $3.50. 

XIX. The Federal Reserve Board: A Study of Federal Reserve Structure 
and Credit Control. By William 0. Webpobih. 224 pages. 
Svo. $2.25. 

XX. The Unanimity Rnle and the League of Nations. ByCnoMWELi 
A. Riches. 236 pages. Svo. $2.25. 
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